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Scottish Kirk Session Records. 
By Rev. A. W. CoRNELIUS HALLEN, 
M.A., F.S.A., Scot. 
—$<< >———_ 
ANGLISH archeologists understand 
the value of parochialrecords, which, 
however, are, as a rule, very im- 
perfect. Where the registers of 
marriages, baptisms, and burials have been 
well kept from the earliest date at which these 
books were made use of, viz., about 1538, a 
vast amount of information can be obtained 
from a careful study of them ; but complete 
and well-kept registers are, unfortunately, rare, 
owing to the carelessness of their past 
custodians. Another set of documents has 
fared even worse; parish accounts and 
minutes of vestry meetings were never re- 
garded as being as valuable as registers, and 
they have, in consequence, frequently been 
ruthlessly destroyed or mutilated ; where they 
do exist they are of great value. In Scotland 
there is a mass of information such as is un- 
known to English parochial history. At the 
Reformation in 1560, every parish was pro- 
vided with a Kirk Session—a local church 
court composed of the minister and certain 
elders chosen from the people on account of 
their respectability of life and manners, and 
their profession of piety. This court dealt 
with the ecclesiastical affairs of the parish, and 
exercised such discipline as was in force. 
The records of each Kirk Session had to be 
kept by a duly appointed clerk, and they still 
exist in sufficient numbers and completeness 
to give a very accurate view of the condition 
both of the Church and State. Extracts, some 
of them extensive, have, from time to time, 
been printed by the various Scottish literary 
societies, and the Scottish History Society is 
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now engaged in printing in full those of St. 
Andrew’s. A good idea of the fulness of the 
records may be gathered from the fact that 
the first volume, just issued, which consists of 
486 octavo pages, contains the records from 
their commencement, October 27, 1559, to 
September 26, 1582. Those who are not 
acquainted with Kirk Session records can 
have little idea of the variety of business 
brought up before the parochial court, or the 
manner of dealing with it. The discipline 
of the Reformed Church in Scotland was of a 
very stringent character; the people were 
very uneducated, and had long been used to 
much license under the rule of careless 
ecclesiastics before the Reformation. The 
Kirk Sessions had, therefore, plenty of busi- 
ness to undertake, and they showed no wish 
to shirk their duty. Not content with dealing 
with cases brought before them, parochial 
“searchers” were appointed who acted as 
inquisitors, and left no loophole of escape. 
The Kirk Sessions had the power to remove 
a case to the higher court of the Presbytery, 
it then could be taken to the Synod, and 
lastly to the General Assembly. In some 
cases the power of the secular magistrate was 
called in to support the decision of the 
Session, or to bring before it refractory 
persons ; and occasionally one of the local 
magistrates was placed on the Session roll for 
the purpose of bringing the secular power 
more directly to bear. 

A good instance of the manner in which 
the secular power co-operated with the Kirk 
Session is found in the Burgh Laws of 
Dundee: 

“1598, Oct. 2.—Anent disobedience to the Session of 
the Kirk.—Item, becaus it is meanit be the minister 
and Session of the Kirk that in the tryal of causes of 
importing slander, befor them they found not obedience 
in nytbors wh ara chargit to bear witnes in the cause, 
but the saide nytbors co-temptously refuses to com- 
pear befor the Session of the Kirk, being chargit 
to the effect forsaid tothe delay of justice and deserting 
of good causes qlk proceeds only fram this caus. That 
ther is na penaltie set down be any law qlk they 
should incur bether contumacy. Therefor it is statut 
and ordaint that all nighbours of this brugh but 
respect of persones sall compeir befor the ministeres ° 
and Session of the Kirk at all set tymes and occas- 
jones as they sall be requirit hearafter be the 
officer of the Kirk vnder the pain of vss for the first 
fault, «ss for the second fault, and of publick admoni- 
tiones to be gevin fra the pulpit for ther contempt for 
the third fault. And ordaines the officers of the 
sd brugh to concur and asist the officer of the 
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Kirk in poynding for the saide penalties when ever 
they be requirit vnder the pain of deprivation.”— 
Burgh Laws, by Alex. J. Warden, p. 51. 

As might be expected, offences against the 
seventh commandment were very frequently 
dealt with, and as the proceedings were con- 
ducted without much regard to delicacy, the 
records, when transcribed, are not well fitted 
for the drawing-room table ; but for the pur- 
pose which they have to serve, the instruction 
of the student of history, it is folly to attempt 
to bowdlerise them. It must not be thought, 
however, that even in their broadest state- 
ments there is anything that could have been 
offensive to the spirit of an age when vice 
was plainly described and publicly punished. 
It may be well to attempt a rough classifica- 
tion of the various matters dealt with by Kirk 
Sessions. 

1. Purely ecclesiastical discipline. 

2. Demonology and witchcraft. 

3. Political offences. 

4. Social misdemeanours. 

5. The relief of the poor, and promotion 
of public weal. 

1. First and foremost the Reformed Church 
had to grapple with the question of the times 
and places of worship. All the old Church 
feasts and fasts had been ruthlessly done 
away with. No day but the weekly Sabbath, 
as the Sunday was usually styled, was to be 
observed, and the “ parioch Kirk ” was to be 
the gathering-place on that day for the whole 
of the parishioners—not that it was not made 
use of on other days—for in towns daily 
‘Common Prayer” in the Kirk was enjoined, 
and where that could not be, a week-day 
sermon was ordered. The Sabbath was, how- 
ever, most zealously guarded from all profana- 
tion, and Kirk Session records abound with 
charges of breaking it, by staying at home 
from Church Service, letting the “ bairns” go 
outside the doors, pulling leeks for the neces- 
sary meal, drawing water from a well for a 
sick child, walking to the seashore to see a 
stranded whale, and other acts too numerous 
to specify. In one instance, where a Sabbath- 
breaker professed ignorance as to which of 
the commandments he had broken, he was 
ordered to learn them all by heart by a given 
day or be scourged by the town hangman. 
At West Linton, mention is made of the 
efforts of the authorities to make the people 


attend the week-day preaching, which, in this 
place, was on a Tuesday. “ The minister com- 
plained of the rare gathering of the people the 
weekly (¢.¢., week-day) sermon, but specially 
yeseof the town of Ayton. Ordained the elders 
of the town to goe through the people of the 
town, that at least one in a family come to 
the Kirk” (March 4, 1666). In this parish 
we find an instance of an elder being ap- 
pointed a baillie or magistrate of the town. 
‘James Younger was appointed bailiffe by 
the Session for imposing and exacting of 
penalties ” (August 9, 1668). We shall speak 
further on about the punishments enforced 
here; we may simply remark that money 
fines were common, and in some cases 
security was given for future good conduct. 
These money payments, as was natural, 
became an easy way of avoiding Church 
censure. Thus we find that a well-to-do man 
in Clackmannan, being ordered to appear to 
answer for the sin of fornication, sent five 
pounds, and no more was heard about the 
matter. A year after, instead of appearing to 
answer a similar charge, he sent two pounds, 
but was informed that this falling off was not 
to .be allowed. On making the sum up to 
five, the matter again ended. This, however, 
was in the last century, when the mode of 
administering discipline had become lax. 

2. The most interesting entries in Kirk 
Session records are those which throw a 
light on the popularopinionabout demonology 
and witchcraft. It is clear that those who 
were most rigorous in punishing persons who 
used charms and visited witches themselves 
believed in sorcery, and were in the habit 
of attributing to supernatural agency any 
unusual visitation. We give the following 
curious charm from the Clackmannan Kirk 
Session records : 

“ 1633, Jan. 6.—Compeirit Janet White and declarit 
that Girsell Tamsone being in hir childill (child-bed) 
sent hir to hir husband, Jhon Wallace, to bring his 
left foote shooe to drink out off, using it as a remedie 
to cuir hir. Sicklyke compeirit James Drysdall, and 
confirmit the same, declairing that he after the shooe 
was (.. . . ?) tohim againe he sained it upon the fire 
and put the catt into it, saying, All my wyffes sicknes 
be upon the catt. . . . The Session thinking it a sort 
of sorcerie, ordaint hir to cum after Sermon before the 
pulpit and crave God’s pardon... . and to pay in 
penaltie fortie shilling.” 

We should here note that the Scots’ shilling 
was about the value of an English penny ; 
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also that wives bore their maiden names, as in 

Holland, so that Grissel Thomas would now 
be known as Drysdall and Janet White as 
Wallace. In somecases the business was not 
so briefly transacted, and there are long 
accounts of the various modes employed in 
working charms. 

3. As the reader of Scottish history knows, 
the Church played a conspicuous part in the 
troubles of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries; it is therefore natural 
that we should find interesting particulars in 
Kirk Session records; at the same time, 
there is little in them to indicate any strong 
feeling caused by the various changes in 
Church government. The Church of Scotland 
under the seventeenth-century bishops was 
very much unlike the sister Church of England ; 
indeed, we know that the effort of Charles 
I. to make the resemblance closer was one 
of the chief causes of alienating his Northern 
subjects. There was no fixed Liturgy, no 
vestments, no Communion-table, in the 
Laudian sense, and the division of the 
country into Presbyteries and Synods was 
left untouched ; in the Culross Kirk Session 
records we find an attempt made to in- 
troduce the use of the doxology, but mention 
of such innovations is very rare. 

1678, Dec. 11.—The Doxologies is moved to be 
sung which was nowhere in use here since the restaura- 
tion of the government, which was accordingly done the 
following Sabbath.” —Culross Kirk Session Records. 

At the same time the Church used her power 
to control the people in their political action, 
and did not hesitate to cause political 
offenders to suffer under Church discipline. 
The attempt to restore Charles II., which 
collapsed with the defeat at Worcester, 
brought those who took part in the “ un- 
lawful engagement ” before the Kirk Sessions 
of their respective parishes, and they had 
to make solemn profession of repentance, 
and submit to the censures of the Church 
before they were absolved : 

“1650, Aug. 7.—Walter Ogilvie of Boyne gave in 


a supplicatione acknowledging humblie his offence in 
going to England in the fit unlawful engagement, 
and his grieff for so doing, desiring to be reconciled to 
Churche ; whereupon he wes ordeined to subscrive 
the band ordeined be the Generall Assemblie 1649, 
and efter he had mad his repentance in his owne 
parishe Kirke at Boyndie, according to the order pre- 
scrived to be received, and he presentlie, in face of 
Presbyterie, subscrivit the band. Aug. 28.—He sati- 


fies and is received.” —-Boyndie Kirk Session Records. 





After the Earl of Mar’s rising in 1715, the 

Kirk Session of Clackmannan refused to 
permit one of his tenants and followers 
to have baptism for an infant until he had 
made satisfaction and expressed his sorrow 
for his late sin of rebellion. There are 
entries in very many records showing the 
satisfaction felt at the Revolution of 1688. 
When Presbyterianism was firmly re-estab- 
lished, the unplaced Episcopalian “ curates ” 
are frequently alluded to as giving much 
offence by continuing to exercise their 
functions, and are specially charged with 
enabling offenders to escape Church dis- 
cipline, by baptizing and marrying those 
who went to them without making proper 
inquiries. This brings us to consider the 
light which the Kirk Session records throw 
on the life and manners of the people. 

4. Social Misdemeanours.—On some ac- 
counts it is to be regretted that the records 
are so much taken up with dealings against 
those who offended against morality. A 
full transcript of a record is like any police 
court record, only, if we may be allowed 
slang, more so; either morality was at a low 
ebb in Scotland, or the Sessions were unduly 
strict. We are inclined to think that this 
was frequently the case; idle gossip and 
words dropped in anger were often made the 
grounds on which a formal examination was 
instituted, and the nature of the evidence 
received was frequently exceedingly unsatis- 
factory. In the earlier days of the Reforma- 
tion we meet with some curious cases of 
settlement of marriages : 

‘1562, March 24.—Dauid Henderson and Eleyn 
Reblis, in the Session of the Superintendent and 
ministrie, confessed mutual promys of mariaige mayd 
betuix tham befoyr ane curat and famos wytnes. In 
respect of the quhilk, the Superintendent decernis and 
chairgis the saidis Dauid and Eleyn to compleit and 
solemniz at thar mariaige wythin xxx dayes nixt 
heirafter, or ellis in myd tym ether of tham to propose 
and prev sum ressonabill caws quhy thai may nocht 
solemnizat thar mariaige, under pan of excom- 
municacione.”—S¢t, Andrew’s Kirk Session Records. 

In connection with marriage, we find that 
in some cases a pledge had to be given, which 
was restored after marriage ; in other cases a 
pledge was given which was returned if sub- 
sequent events proved that there had been no 
immoral conduct before marriage : 

“ 1665, Dec. 26.—There was this day two ringes 
put with ane purse in the boxe, on off which was for 
E 2 
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a_rent George Wilbrie contracted with Margret 
Meyvin the 29 July, having I.N. ingravin upon it. 
The other ring having E.D. ingravin wes for a rent 
Peter Wilsone contracted with Helen Cunninghame 
the 3rd day of November.”—Anstruther (East) 
Kirk Session Records. 

“1674, Aug. 17.—This day Rob Young received 
back his pande, to witt a gold ring.—Jézd..’ 

It may be noted that the custom of marry- 
ing in private houses, now almost universal 
in Scotland, is not an old one; in some places 
an effort is being made to return to the older 
and certainly more seemly fashion of marry- 
ing in the church : 

“1701, Feb. 25.—It is enacted by the Session that 
if any person shall desyre to be privately married, and 
not in the church, they shall pay to ye poor of ye 
paroch before their marriage 13 04.” —Anstruther 
(Zast) Kirk Session Records. 

Stringent regulations were laid down for 
the purpose of preventing dancing, fiddling, 
and pipe-playing at weddings and christen- 
ings, and numerous cases are met with of 
offenders being punished by the Kirk 
Session. ‘Penny weddings” were strictly 
prohibited, and persons taking part in them 
severely punished. In fact, the elders had 
to be on the watch to put down any undue 
exuberance of spirit on the part of the flock. 
Christmas Day, or Yule-tide, was abolished 
at the Reformation, observed during the exist- 
ence of Episcopacy, but again put down when- 
ever the Presbyterian got the upper hand ; 
and there is no lack of cases where persons 
are punished, not only for feasting at Yule- 
tide, but even for abstaining from their 
ordinary labour. The presence of foreign 
sailors and traders is shown by the occasional 
fights that took place between them and 
the natives, and it may be noted that the 
English were accounted as foreigners almost 
till the Union; while in Lowland parishes 
the Highlanders were specially objects of 
dread, and the harbouring of them a crime 
of which the Kirk Session took cognizance. 
Mention is occasionally made of Highland 
or Irish reapers passing through parishes 
seeking work in harvest. We learn that 
foreign money was common in Scotland. 
Sometimes its presence was inconvenient, 
as when the stock of Dutch doits given 
to the church collection at Clackmannan 
before 1714 was found unpassable, and was 
given to a parishioner who was going to 
Holland, for him to expend for the good of 
the Church, which he duly did by purchasing 


spices, which he sent home to the minister 
of the parish, who accounted for them to the 
Session. 

5. There are, however, pleasing features in 
the Kirk Session records. The poor seem 
to have been well looked after, and care was 
taken that the young received instruction ; 
the parochial schoolmaster was the servant of 
the Session, though he could not be put out 
of his office unless for gross misconduct. 
The following extract will illustrate the posi- 
tion and attainments of a parochial school- 
master : 

‘1676, Jan. 19.—Mr. Wm. Simsone, Schoolemaster 
at Inverboyndie, being lawfullie chosen by those who 
have power, viz., the Laird of Boyne, the minister and 
Session theroff, "to officiat as schoolm* and Session 
clerk, and being recommended by the minister, the 
brethren did prescryve to him to have ane short 
oration in laudem grammattice, and to expone and 
analyse the 15th ode lib. 1. of Horace, and this after 
the said Mr. W™ had taken the oath of alledgance 
and canonicall obedience, according to the acte of the 
Bishop and Synod. Feb. 16.—The Lord Bishop 
gives him a recommendatione to the Lords of Counsell 
and Sessione, that he may have the ordinarie allow- 
ance of Schoolmasters settled upon him.” —Boyndie 
Kirk Session Records. 

It would far exceed the limits of this paper 
to give at any length some of the many in- 
teresting entries which are met with which 
give a good idea of the state of education 
after the Reformation. Not only were the 
children educated in the parish school, but 
bursaries or scholarships at the Universities 
were given to the more promising lads. We 
find, also, that in the parish of Clackmannan 
and elsewhere Bibles and Testaments were 
given to the deserving poor who could read. 
Works of public usefulness were not over- 
looked, and frequent mention is found of 
collections being made for the repair or 
building of bridges, not in the parish neces- 
sarily ; but it would appear that public appeals 
were made—though we have not discovered 
the machinery by which these collections 
were managed. We have not dwelt much 
on the relief of the poor, for the entries bear 
a strong resemblance to those found in 
churchwardens’ accounts in England. The 
following entries, occurring about the same 
time, but in different parts of the county, are 
curious : 

‘1678, Nov. 26.—To Nichola Vaphias a Grecian 
priest Or 16 00.”—Anstruther aan Kirk Session 


Records. 
‘1679, Feb. 2.—Debursed to a Grecian 40].— 
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May 11.—Debursed to Mercurius Lascarie, a Greecian 
priest £4.”— Fordyce Kirk Session Records. 

One important function of the Session was 
to give testimonials to persons leaving the 
parish, and to examine those that were 
brought by new-comers. We have met with 
one instance where the testimonial was of a 
more general character, and is strongly sug- 
gestive of the prevalence of the punishment 
of losing the ears in the pillory : 

“1730, Nov. 24.—William Young, son to James 
Young, indweller in Culross, having had his ear bitt 
off by a horse some time ago, and the fact being 
notour to the whole place came in and desired that 
this might be marked and attested in the Session 
Records, that he might have the benefit of an extract 
testifying that he had not lost his ear for any crime, 
but as afforsaid, and the Session granted him his 
desire as just and reasonable, which is attested by 

* ALLAN LOGAN, Minister. 
‘6 JOHN GEDDES, Minister.” 
—Culross Kirk Session Records. 

We have alluded to the punishments in- 
flicted on offenders by the Kirk Session. 
Besides fines, there were various others, the 
nature of which testify to the power pos- 
sessed by the Church in Scotland. Not only 
was an accused person debarred from Church 
privileges while his case was being heard, but, 
if it was a bad one, or if he showed con- 
tumacy, excommunication was pronounced 
against him; the tenour of some of the 
sentences of greater excommunication, as 
found in the records, is very severe: in the 
event of the evidence against him being con- 
flicting, it was in the power of the Session to 
put him on the oath of probation. In a case 
which occurred at Torryburn, the minister 
prepared the form of oath, read it to the 
accused, gave him time to consider it, and 
required him to assent to it with upraised 
hand in the presence of the congregation. 
The whole document is too lengthy for inser- 
tion; it may be found in Worthern Notes and 
Queries, vol. i., p. 63. Its style is not un- 
like the form used by Dr. Slop in Sterne’s 
“ Tristram Shandy.” Besides these spiritual 
weapons, the Session had many that appealed 
to the bodily feelings: the penitent, in some 
cases, had to stand in a sackcloth shirt, pro- 
vided by the parish, at the church-door when 
the congregation were assembling, or “at the 
pillar” in the church, or on the black stool. 
An apparatus was also in common use for 
punishing scolds, called the “ branks,” which, by 





the way, was also known in England; we give 
a sketch of one now preserved in the museum 


at Alloa. The fashion of these, however, 
varied. A collar of iron fixed round the head 
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or neck, with an iron gag to enter the mouth 
or compress the lips, was fastened on the 
culprit, and was connected by a short chain 
to a staple in the wall of the church outside. 
The chain and part of the collar still remain 
in situ at Crailing, in Roxburghshire, and 
also, we believe, at Duddingstone, near Edin- 
burgh. The stocks do not seem to have 
been common in Scotland; in fact, we do 
not remember meeting with any mention of 
them in Kirk Session records. Scourging 
by the common hangman was, however, a 
punishment which the Session could order, 
as well as banishment from the parish. 

Having shown that these records contain 
a vast amount of information as yet but little 
known, it may be well to conclude this paper 
with the information how and where access 
may be had to them. In most cases they 
are still in the custody of the Kirk Session, 
and, their value being better understood 
now than formerly, they are taken care of. 
As a rule, no difficulty should be found in 
getting access to them if application be made 
to the minister or the clerk of the Session. 
It is very probable that they will have to be 
perused at the manse or at the Session 
clerk’s house, for many have been lost 
through having been carelessly lent to anti- 
quaries. There is also a good collection of 
original Kirk Session records in the Register 
House, Edinburgh. All parochial registers 
have been collected there, and when, as 
sometimes happened, the entries of mar- 
riages, baptisms, or burials were made in the 
Session record-books, these volumes have 
been collected. For searching registers there 
is a small fee chargeable, but the officials are 
exceedingly courteous, and we think that no 
difficulty would be found in obtaining per- 
mission to search some of the records simply 
for literary purposes, and information could 
be obtained from the registrar in attendance 
as to the books which were likely to prove of 
greatest interest. To an English student the 
cramped writing and strange verbiage might 
offer some difficulties at first, but we can 
promise him satisfaction as he overcomes the 
obstacles which stand in his way. 


Ashton MWanor-ibouse, Lanca- 
shire. 
By E. W. Cox. 
Sq) HIS ancient residence is situated on 
ey! the northern side of the valley of. 
the Tame, on gently-rising ground. 
It lies a few hundred yards to the 
south-south-east of the large and fine church 
of Ashton-under-Lyne. 

During the last. thirty-five years the town 
has grown up nearly to the grounds which 
now represent the last remnants of the ancient 
manor park, which was taken chiefly by the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Rail- 
way Company, whose line runs within a short 
distance of the west front of the house, and 
who now threaten its destruction by a com- 
pulsory sale for the purpose of building a new 
warehouse. It is reported in Ashton that 
the proposed outlay is needless, and arises 
almost wholly from rivalry with competing 
companies, and that the proposed acquisi- 
tion of the site of the manor-house would add 
nothing to the traffic of the company. The 
site is admirablyadapted for defence. On the 
north-east and east sides the kind of promon- 
tory on which the house stands is separated 
from the plateau above the valley by a curved 
gully, through which runs a road. This is 
almost certainly artificial, and forms a kind 
of moat. The high ground on which the 
manor-house stands has the lower part reveted 
with a stone retaining-wall of semicircular 
form, which runs out on to the southern slope 
of the valley. This great trench may be 
25 feet deep, and 100 to 150 feet wide. The 
west front of the ground is scarped, but is 
greatly altered by the formation of the rail- 
way. On the north-west side, if there has 
ever been any ditch, or defensive wall, or 
gate-house, they have disappeared, and the 
yard is entered here by large wooden gates. 
The semicircular wall is of no great age, but 
appears to replace an older one. Down the 
slope into the cutting, tradition says, prisoners 
were tortured by rolling them in casks. 


SKETCH oF History. 
In a scarce work by Edwin Butterworth, 
the parish of Ashton is thus described : 
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“The parish is in one of the south-eastern 
parts of the county, bounded by the adjacent 
parishes of the two adjoining counties of 
Yorkshire and Cheshire. On the north-east a 
brook separates it from the district of Quick, 
in the parochial chapelry of Saddleworth, in 
the county of York; on the east the river 
Tame divides it from the hamlet of Mickle- 
hurst, in Tintwistle, and the township of 
Staley, in the parish of Mottram, in Long- 
dendale, in the county palatine of Chester ; 
and on the south the same stream marks its 
limits from the township of Dukinfield, in the 
parish of Stockport.” 

The manor-house is supposed to occupy 
the site of a Saxon, and subsequently of a 





extraordinary privileges, exercised them with 
great rigour in exacting fines and forfeits. It 
was his custom to ride in a suit of black 
armour with his retinue, taking strict cog- 
nizance of every infraction of his baronial 
rights. He is said to have been slain bya 
woman in his own house, in a corridor, the 
spot being still pointed out. From the time 
of his death, so great was the hatred he 
excited that a figure was carried in effigy 
on horseback to Ashton Manor, and after 
wards torn to pieces and burnt in the market- 
place. This custom is continued annually 
on Easter Monday to the present day, the 
figure being always represented in black 
armour. The custom is called “riding the 
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ASHTON MANOR, FROM A DRAWING DATED 1777. 


Norman, castle, but of these no definite 
records are given. 

The manor belonged originally to the 
Asshetons, who were a powerful family, and 
who are known to have had a mansion here 
in 1380 by deeds still preserved, The rent- 
roll of John de Ashton, in the reign of 
Richard II., speaks of the manor-hall and 
park then existing. The neighbourhood 
must have been wild and uncultivated. It 
was at that time enacted that the swine were 
not allowed to run in the Little Park and 
Hall Yards, but were permitted to roam over 
the demesne lands and the town. 

The lords of the manor had the power of 
life and death. A field to the west, now 
occupied by the railway, went by the name 
of ‘Gallows Field.” In the reign of Henry 
IV. Sir Ralph Assheton, who had inherited 





black lad,” and the popular name of Sir 
Ralph is “ Black Assheton.” 

From feudal times there has been a mayor 
of the manor yearly elected (always the owner 
of the manor). Ancient court-leets are still 
summoned yearly, in which small causes are 
tried, and which deal with the maintenance 
of fences, abatement of nuisances, and en- 
forcement of due cultivation of the land, 
fines, etc. ‘Till lately they met half-yearly 
in a court-house built in 1636. Although 
Ashton has been incorporated, the manorial 
mayor and the old courts are continued.* It 

* The constitution of the court-leet still acted upon 
is as follows : The Earl of Stamford’s steward annually 
swears into office, at the Michaelmas court, for the 
service of the manor, a mayor, who acts as returnin 
officer at Parliamentary elections, three constables an 
four assistants, twelve to twenty-four jurymen, twelve 
bye-law men, two bailiffs, two pounders, three affeerors, 
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is curious to note that local tradition charges 
Sir Ralph Assheton with visiting the same 
class of minor offences, of which the manorial 
court-leet still takes cognizance, with extreme 
severity, and even keeps in mind the de- 
scription of the weeds which the tenents were 
bound to keep under. There is no place 
where ancient customs are so strongly held 
to as North Lancashire, in spite of its es- 
sentially modern and manufacturing occupa- 
tions. 

The manorial mills on the Tame existed till 
lately. One has fallen into ruin, and has 
just been pulled down. One was a soke 
mill, and up to 1845, or later, the tenants of 
the manor were obliged to grind their corn 
here, according to the ancient feudal custom. 
The toll was one sixteenth, commuted for a 
money payment. There is documentary 
evidence of the existence of the mills in 
1422, when they were let to John Edge, 
miller, at a yearly rental of 16s. 4d. They 
are supposed not to have been rebuilt since 
that date. 

During the Wars of the Roses, the Asshetons 
were engaged on opposing sides, with the 
Dukinfields, whose mansion, Dukinfield 
Lodge, stands exactly opposite the south side 
of the manor, on the steep slope of the Tame 
Valley, a longbow-shot off. It is singular that 
the most strongely fortified side of the manor 
faces Dukinfield Lodge, though that side is 
least accessible. 

In 1427 the advowson of St. Peter’s Church 
was conveyed by Thomas de la Warre, Baron 
and Rector of Manchester, to the Asshetons. 
In 1516 Sir Thomas Assheton largely repaired 
the church. The manor afterwards passed to 
the Booths of Durham Massey by marriage, 
and thence to the Earl of Stamford, in posses- 
sion of whose family it still remains, and is 
used as an occasional residence. 

Sir George Booth was concerned in the 
rising against the Commonwealth, during 
which Chester was occupied for a few days. 
This rising was speedily suppressed, and Sir 
George Booth imprisoned. After the Restora- 
tion he was created Earl of Delamere. The 
second baron was created Earl of Warrington, 
and on the failure of male issue the property 
passed, by marriage, into possession of the 





an inspector of weights and measures, two market 
lookers, two ale-tasters, and two bellmen, 


Earl of Stamford. In the reign of Henry VIII. 
the family residence was at Dunham, and the 
manor-house was partly used as a prison, and 
fell into disrepair till 1836, when it was re- 
stored as a residence. 


THE BUILDINGS. 


The buildings stand nearly facing the 
cardinal points of the compass. They are 


.entered, on the north side, by modern high 


gates, which admit to a somewhat irregular 
court-yard, having a very long range of build- 
ings on the west side, and a shorter and less 
regular one on the south. On the east side 
stands a good two-story house, of stone, covered 
with rough cast, and having sash windows and 
deep eaves. It stands on the land sloping 
to the eastern moat, and is apparently a 
structure of the last century’s date or early 
in the present. This, which appears to occupy 
part of the third side of the quadrangle, is the 
servants’ hall and apartments. It is not 
unusual in Lancashire halls to find such a 
detached wing. Harden Hall, now ruined, 
had two detached wings. The north end of the 
court-yard is open, and looks as though the 
buildings here were lost, as on this side the 
structure would be defenceless. On the right 
or west side the direction of the roof would 
indicate the former existence of a north side. 
The first part of the building does not look 
older than the seventeenth century on the 
side next the court ; yet the walls are massive, 
between 3 and 4 feet thick. The windows 
are chiefly early sash windows, but about the 
middle of the range are one or two plain 
mullioned long windows with square lights. 
About a third of the way along the court are 
three round-headed windows, of two lights, 
divided by plain mullions into two pointed 
lights. These seem to be ancient openings, 
much altered with plaster, external mouldings, 
etc., of the eighteenth century. From their 
being filled with glass set in heavy lead-work, 
with some heraldic glass in the triangular 
opening between the lights, I take them to 
be old work altered. Beyond these is the 
main entrance-door, square-headed, with the 
Stamford arms coloured set over it, and a 
square stone mullioned window on each 
side; this is seventeenth-century work re- 
paired. Beyond this a further projection into 
the court contains the handsome modern 
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staircase, lighted by a kind of square bay 
window withcinquefoiledlights. Theinnerface 
of this court is all covered with rough cast, 
except the modern building of stone; it is 
impossible, therefore, to trace alterations in 
the masonry. On turning the angle to the 
south face, the antique features of the house 
come into view. This face is flanked on each 
side with towers thrown out diagonally from 
the angles like an angular buttress, which 








the upper part. These are extremely pictur- 
esque, and I know of no other examples quite 
like them. The face between these is the old 
wall refaced about 4 feet 6 inches thick ; it is 
now pierced with three large stone mullioned 
windows, on each of its two stories, with 
cinquefoliated lights, the lower ones square- 
headed and transomed, the upper pointed, 
and with gables breaking the original hori- 
zontal line. Formerly there were two square 
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terminate in round turrets capped with a 
moulding, round stone domes, and a finial. 
The diameter of the turrets is small, but they 
rise boldly above the general outline, and are 
loopholed, the loops now blocked. They 
are admirable flanking defences, and each 
covers two sides of the faces of the hall very 
effectively ; they are of two stories, and might 
accommodate (with the diagonal passaged 
wall connecting them with the house) about six 
men each ; they batter slightly inwards towards 





windows with trefoiled heads in equilateral 
arches, the remains of which, together with 
the lintel of a large stone fireplace, taken out 
of this portion, are piled outside, as rockeries, 
near the west front. The two towers are 
said to have contained staircases now almost 
crumbled away, from which I infer that they 
were wood. It is possible that a crenelated 
parapet may at one time have connected them 
at the summit of the wall, though no trace 
remains of it. The roof of this wing was 
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raised at the last alterations ; almost 2 feet 
of the flag-slates were replaced. The towers 
are now inaccessible from the interior, their 
entrances having been closed when the 
modern drawing and dining rooms were made 
in this wing. 

Turning the south-west angle, and passing 
through a door in a brick wall, we reach the 
west front, the first portion of which is the 
gable of the south face. The upper story 
contains the original fifteenth-century square 
window with two trefoil lights ; it is closed. 
The lower story window is modern Gothic in 
the same style, and lights the drawing-room. 
Beyond this is a gabled projection about 
9 feet deep, which is the gateway, apparently 
Elizabethan. The gate is round-arched, with 
a quarter round moulding carried on imposts 
that somewhat resemble plain capitals. On 
the story above is a square three-light tran- 
somed window. The gate-opening is closed 
with a wall about 5 feet high, and the upper 
part with a strong iron grille and heavily- 
leaded small quarries of glass. This closing 
must have been made soon after this gate- 
front was built ; the lead-work has openings 
for air, with wrought-iron latches of ancient 
make. I think this gate-front replaces an 


older one, as the side-walls are very thick. 
The gateway passage, now used as a muni- 


ment-room, is covered with a barrel vault ; it 
is called the prison, and may have been con- 
verted into one by closing the gate with the 
grille. The structure from the south-east 
tower to the gate-house is built of the very 
enduring local flagstone in thin courses, with 
fine sandstone quoins and dressings, and has 
not been covered, like the rest of the house, 
with rough cast. 

Northwards of the gate-house is a project- 
ing chimney-stack, and in the centre of this 
face another very massive square stack like a 
tower, and further on the face a third chim- 
ney like that near the gate. The intervals 
are flat wall. Most of the windows are modern- 
ized, but one large and two or three small 
square mullioned ones remain in the upper 
story, with a few of the original quarried 
lights. In this face are two cellar windows, 
to be noticed hereafter. The rough cast on 
this part of the west front prevents examina- 
tion of the masonry to ascertain the extent 
of the alterations. The building is through- 


out of two stories, and the heavy stone roofs 
keep that long unbroken ridge which charac- 
terizes so many of the Lancashire halls. 

The interior has been nearly all modern- 
ized, the first alteration apparently made 
about the end of the eighteenth century, the 
second in 1835, the last fourteen years since. 
On the inner face of the west wing are three 
doors. The first leads to the north end, and 
has a separate staircase unconnected with the 
rest of the house; here the apartments are 
plain, almost mean, and of eighteenth-century 
date. The second door admits to a corridor 
running almost the whole length of this wing, 
and 80 to go feet long. It is lighted by the 
three arched windows with fragments of 
stained glass described in the courtyard. 
On the right is a long series of rooms, about 
seven in number, looking west. They are 
plain, and of late date, only one having a 
panelled ceiling divided by beams covered 
with plaster. On the left of the corridor 
is a second staircase, leading to similar 
rooms and corridor on the first floor. 
At the end of the corridor is a small 
square entrance-hall, with ancient square 
mullioned windows, and beyond this the 
modern staircase, in a square traceried bay. 
Opposite the last door is the muniment- 
room, occupying the ancient gateway ; it is 
filled with iron chests, and with documents 
arranged on shelves, and the mass of papers 
must be very large. I was not able to ascer- 
tain how far they dated back ; they are re- 
puted to contain many ancient records. 

Beyond the modern staircase the drawing- 
roomand dining-room, both fine spaciousapart- 
ments, with very good stone windows partly 
filled with heraldic stained glass, and a series 
of chambers above, are fitted into the ancient 
exterior walls. The work is thoroughly good 
and substantial; there is a complete avoid- 
ance of frivolous decoration, and we are 
throughout the mansion almost spared the 
horrors of what is called modern ornamental 
plaster-work. 

The cellar is the one exception to the 
modernization of the interior. It is entered 
from the corridor near the centre of the west 
wing. The ceiling is massively timbered, 
and the steps are solid blocks of oak 
covered with deal. It is about 8 feet high, 
and 15 feet square, and is sunk 3 feet 
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below the exterior surface. The window is 
very curious; it is nearly 5 feet from the 
ground, and of two low broad segmental 
arched lights, divided by a stone mullion at 
the back or inner face of the wall, and a 
restored wooden one in front coupled in the 
thickness of the wall, and about 6 inches 
apart. The wall here is 7 feet thick. 
In the thickness of the wall is, a square 
space covered with a flagstone, and on the 
outer face of the wall an outer window, 
square, with leaded quarries, but with a seg- 
mental pointed relieving-arch on the exterior. 
On raising the flag between the windows 
there is a descent into a passage in the thick- 
ness of the wall, said to lead into the adjacent 
church. The inner window is barred, and it 
is difficult to see how access was gained to 
the passage, unless the wooden inner mullion 
were an original arrangement, and removable 
at pleasure, which seems to be the case at 
present. 

In the house may be seen a view of the 
south side of the mansion, dated about 
1770; its general form is as it now stands, 
with the windows shown as they existed 
previous to the recent alterations. On 
the site of the separate servants’ house 
is shown a timber-framed building, probably 
the baronial hall, of one story, with 
roof of rather wide span. In the present 
building there is no indication that any part 
was open from the ground to the roof, nor 
any trace of a great hall. With such a 
thoroughly modernized interior, this is not 
easy to judge, except from remains of win- 
dows, showing two floors throughout. I 
infer, therefore, that the great hall stood 
where the servants’ hall now is. Mr. W. 
Rimmer says that some of the oak principals 
of the roof of the south wing are preserved 
in the garden of a gentleman connected with 
the estates. They were removed at the last 
alterations. They are framed with a king- 
post and two queen-posts, and the angles of 
the queen-posts are crocketed. He attri- 
butes them to the great hall, but if so, it 
must have been on the upper floor, and this 
would be unusual. In a bedroom, about 
the centre of the west wing, two brackets, or 
hammer beams, appear through the ceiling ; 
they are plastered over, and the housekeeper 
says they were found, on making repairs, to 





be of carved oak. About twenty-five years 
ago an antiquary tried to explore this roof 
above the ceilings, and was for some time 
lost. 

In spite of the encroachment of the town 
and the railway upon the grounds, and the 
growth of tall chimneys in the valley, this 
old mansion is in a fairly open situation. 
Some of the cottages and farms, with their 
fields, still lie to the east of it, and the 
fine view from it across the valley is still to 
be appreciated, though marred by the tokens 
of trade. The Yorkshire moors lie close at 
hand, and shooting parties assemble at the 
Hall, which is also used for business pur- 
poses of the estate. It is the only mansion 
of its class in the immediate vicinity, and so 
far from being deserted owing to the ap- 
proaches of trade, the building is held in 
high regard both by its noble owners and by 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, so that 
its destruction would inflict a loss upon the 
social status and the rare and diminishing 
list of objects of historical and archzological 
interest of the town. 


SF 


History of Mottingham MWarket- 
jPlace. 
By W. E. DOUBLEDAY. 


————— 


% EW towns, if any, can boast a 
: market-place equal in appearance 
and historic interest to that of 
Nottingham. Situated in the 
very heart of the old town, occupying a 
space of nearly six acres, and almost within 
bowshot of the famous old castle, which was 
once a favourite royal residence, the great 
square has played an important part in the 
history of the town, and has struck with 
admiration every topographer who, having 
seen it, has left his impressions on record. 
In 1540 the town was visited by Henry. 
VIII.’s antiquary, Leland, who was so struck 
with it that he wrote the following descrip- 
tion in his /éémerary: ‘“‘The market-place 
and streate, both for the buildings on the 
side of it, for the very great wideness of this 
street, and the clean paving of it, is the most 
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fairest without exception in all England,” 
and whilst similar praise has been bestowed 
upon it by later visitors, the local historians 
have united to sound its praises without one 
discordant voice. 

For centuries it has been the place upon 
which almost all the chief events of the town’s 
history have been focussed. Here have been 
erected in ages past, some of the most im- 
portant structures of the town ; here a friary, 
there a court of law, and here a council 
chamber. Here were crosses, the political 
hustings, military camps, the cuckstool, the 
pillory ; and here have recurred for genera- 
tions and generations markets, fairs, riots, 
celebrations, and assemblies of the utmost 
national importance. 

But whilst the surface of the great square 
has thus been made of interest, it has 
also the advantage of being worthy of notice 
in another respect. Deering tells us that 
“structures of a very considerable extent, 
arched in a regular manner, and supported by 
columns with carved capitals, etc., framed 
for places of worship, hewn out of the rock, 
have been discovered by workmen when 
digging for foundations, with very obscure 
entrances hardly to be suspected.” They have 
been observed under divers houses on the 
north and south sides of the market-place. 

Remains of these structures, probably of 
British workmanship, doubtless exist in a 
similar manner under the great body of the 
market-place. 

At the time of the Conquest, a large number 
of William’s followers settled in the town, 
and we are told, though the evidence is by 
no means conclusive, that in consequence of 
this influx of new inhabitants, it was found 
desirable to divide the borough into two 
distinct parts by means of a wall which ran 
throughout the length of the town from north 
to south. At all events, we know for a 
certainty that the market-place was at this 
time divided by a breast-high wall which 
ran from east to west. One side was for the 
conquerors, and the other for the conquered, 
and there were gaps at intervals to allow the 
two peoples to pass from the one part to the 
other. It isa significant fact, and one which 
throws a valuable side-light on the history of 
the times, that the laws which regulated the 
different parts of the borough were greatly in 





favour of the Norman. If, for instance, 
during a quarrel blood were shed in the 
English portion, the offender was only 
mulcted in a fine of 6s. 4d., but if, on the 
other hand, a similar act were committed in 
the French quarters, the penalty was advanced 
to 18s. 

Each race had its own court of justice ; 
that of the Normans being situated at the 
south-west corner of the market-place, where 
-—doubtless after many alterations—it still 
stands, having during its history played 
several important parts. The remains of 
the old foundations are still visible. 

In 1156 Henry II. rebuilt the town wall, 
which passed just beyond the western ex- 
tremity of the market-place. It was probably 
at this time that the Chapel Bar was erected. 
This gate proudly guarded the entrance to 
the market until 1743, when, having fallen 
into a ruinous condition, it was destroyed. 

Towards the close of the thirteenth 
century an important addition was made 
to the buildings here by the foundation of 
the House of the White Friars. This was 
established about 1276 just above the 
Norman Moot Hall, and extended in a 
north-westerly direction as far as St. James’s 
Street, more than a third the way up to 
Chapel Bar. “The church, together with 
the principal buildings of the friary,” says 
a writer in Old Nottinghamshire, “were 
situated on Beastmarket Hill. The church 
stood most probably from Friar Lane corner 
to half the distance to St. James’s Street, and, 
with the great gateway, and probably the 
refectory surmounted by the library, 
occupied the whole of Beastmarket Hill, 
and must have been a striking architectural 
adornment to that part of the market-place.” 
Here the friary stood until the dissolution of 
these religious bodies by Henry VIII. It 
is worthy of note that quantities of human 
remains have been discovered on the site 
now occupied by Messrs. Moore and Robin- 
son’s bank. It is surmised therefore that 
the friary cemetery was located here. 

In 1284 Nottingham was allowed the 
privilege of electing a mayor. Deering 
relates a curious mayoral custom, which, as 
we have not the date of its origin, may be 
noted here. This was a perambulation of 
the Saturday market by his worship the 
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mayor, but what the object of this weekly 
tour was we do not know. Probably it was 
a visit of official inspection. It was discon- 
tinued during the reign of George II. 
Another custom, the date of the origin of 
which is uncertain, was the common practice 
of celebrating the accession of the kings 
and queens to the English throne. This 
was performed with great écla¢ always in the 
market-place. 

It was at Nottingham that the last act of 
the tragic drama of the last of the Planta- 
genets began. To the Yorkist kings 
Nottingham Castle was a favourite royal 
residence. It was whilst holding a court 
here that Richard resolved to crush the 
Lancastrian revolt. He raised the royal 


not easily forgotten by the unfortunate 
market-goers of those times. 

Up to about this time (1500, a.D.), the 
houses of Nottingham had been built of 
materials less substantial than brick or stone. 
Holinshed, in his Description of Britain, thus 
describes the structures of this age: “ The 
greatest part of our building in the cities and 
good towns of England consists only of 
timber, for as yet few of the houses of the 
commonalty (except here and there in the 
west country) are made of stone. In the 
woody countries our houses are commonly 
well timbered, so that in many places there 
are not above six or nine inches between stud 
and stud.” This, as Deering remarks, aptly 
describes the condition of the houses of 
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standard on one of the new Edwardian 
towers, and after marshalling his troops in 
the market-place proceeded to Leicester, 
whence on the following day he marched to 
the fatal field of Bosworth. 

Nottingham was once famous for its bell- 
foundries, and it is supposed that at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century the 
foundry of the Oldfields was situated just 
at the rear of Long Row, which edges the 
whole of one side of the market. This 
foundry flourished until about the middle 
of the eighteenth century. It was here 
probably that “Great Tom” of Lincoln 
was cast by Henry Oldfield and one New- 
combe of Leicester in 1610, and doubtless 
the proximity of these bellyetters was a fact 
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Nottingham, and the market-place had, until 
this time, been surrounded with buildings of 
this description. Now, however, probably in 
1503, a distinct departure was made from the 
old style, and the Unicorn Inn on Long Row 
was roofed with brick tiles in lieu of the time- 
honoured thatch of straw or reeds. The 
change may, perhaps, appear but slight, but 
it was not altogether unimportant, and soon 
the example was copied, fresh improvements 
being added from time to time. At length, 
in 1615, a house was built entirely of brick. 
This, again, was a public-house, the Green 
Dragon, and was also situated on Long Row, 
facing the market-place. 

Turning again to the sequence of events, we 
find that in 1536 Cardinal Wolsey arrived at 
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Nottingham from Hardwicke Hall. Although 
the records do not chronicle the fact, yet it 
is almost certain that this illustrious visitor 
passed through the market-place on his way 
to Leicester. In 1536 Henry suppressed the 
convent of the White Friars, and granted it 
to a certain James Sturley. There were at 
this time only six friars and a prior, Roger 
Copp. The site was then broken up for 
building and business purposes, but parts of 
the old structure are at this very day habit- 
able residences. 

The market-place was for generations a 
place for public punishment of evil-doers. 
The stocks, cuckstool, pillory, and whipping- 
post were all located here, and here, too, the 
branks* were, no doubt, seen in operation. 

The first mention of the stocks here appears 
to be contained in the following extract from 
the Records of the Borough of Nottingham : 
“We present Master Mayre for lake of stokkes 
at the Tymber Hylle and at Gosegatend 
bothe.” This was in 1535, and for about 
three centuries longer they might be seen 
there. The pillory, we learn from the Aecords, 
was repaired in 1496. It was last used in 
1808, after an interval of nearly seventy years, 
when a Scotchman was pilloried before a large 
concourse of people. The cuckstool was a 
hollow box, providing accommodation for two 
occupants at the same time. It was situated 
on the south side of the market-place, and 
was last used in 1731, when a female was 
“ducked ” for immorality. So severe was her 
treatment that the unfortunate creature died 
shortly afterwards, when the mayor was 
prosecuted and the “ stool” was destroyed. 

In the civil wars of the seventeenth century 
Nottingham played an important part. The 
early Stuarts, like the Yorkist kings, were 
often at Nottingham. Richard III. had 
raised his standard here before proceeding to 
Bosworth ; and here, too, Charles unfurled his 
standard at the commencement of the long 
struggle which was to terminate with a 
similarly fatal result. The royal standard 
was raised at but a little distance from the 
market, the two places being connected by a 
single street. 

Previous to this, however, there is an 
interesting item to note in the annals of the 
market-place. We learn that in 1635 King 

* See ante, p. 45. 


Charles, on a visit to the town, slept “at the 
great house in the market-place.” This, most 
probably, would be at the old Norman Moot 
Hall, now transformed into the aristocratic 
‘ Feathers Inn.” 

One of the most curious scenes ever enacted 
in the town’s history took place in 1643. At 
this time the castle was in possession of the 
Roundheads, when the Cavaliers made a 
dashing raid from Newark, and under cover 
of darkness effected an entrance into the 
town, and all but captured the castle. As it 
was, they succeeded in taking a number of 
prisoners, and having no better place for them, 
they fastened them in the sheep-pens in the 
market-place, and kept them there in durance 
vile until they withdrew to their fort by the 
bridge over the Trent. 

In 1659, after the death of Cromwell, 
General Monk passed through the town on 
his southward march. He was accompanied 
by his troops, and here he halted for the 
night. It is highly probable that the troops 
encamped in the market-place as did the Duke 
of Cumberland’s army on a later occasion. 

Five years previous to this the diarist 
Evelyn paid a visit to Nottingham, and wrote, 
under the date of August 14, the following 
note: “TI lay this night at Nottingham, which 
seems to be one entire rock, and I observed 
an ample market-place, and large streets full 
of market-crosses.” 

Of these structures two stood in the market- 
square, the Malt Cross, standing midway be- 
tween St. James’s Street and Sheep Lane (now 
called Market Street), being almost in the 
centre of the market. This was in the corn- 
market, and was originally a simple column 
standing on the summit of the stone steps. 
It is first mentioned in the Borough Records 
in 1496. The other was the Butter Cross, 
and was a larger structure, having a large tiled 
roof supported by six columns. This stood, 
until its demolition in 1714, at the east end 
of the market-place, and was the centre of the 
cheese, butter, and fruit market. 

A generation later at this town was again 
struck a decisive blow, the forerunner of 
another national struggle—the revolution of 
1688, and the market-place on this occasion 
was the scene of an assembly important in 
the history of our country. 

The first important step towards securing 
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the revolution was taken at Whittington, near 
Chesterfield, when the Duke of Devonshire 
secretly met Lord Danby. There they 
planned a revolt, and conceived the idea of 
drawing up a manifesto which resulted in the 
celebrated “ Northern Declaration,” which, it 
has been suggested, was most probably com- 
piled within the precincts of the Feathers 
Inn. Of this event, Deering, writing about 
1744, gives a graphic account. ‘There are 
men still living in this town,” says he, “‘ who 
well remember that above ten days before the 
foregoing declaration was made public, the 
Duke of Devonshire, the Earl of Stamford, 
Lord Howe, and other noblemen, and abun- 
dance of gentry of the county of Nottingham, 
resorted to this town and went to meet one 
another at their respective inns, daily increas- 
ing in number, and continued at Nottingham 
until the arrival of Lord Delamere, with 
between 400 and 500 horse; this nobleman 
quartered at the Feather’s Inn, whither all the 
rest of the noblemen and gentlemen came to 
meet him.” Lord Delamere, desiring to test 
the real disposition of the people, gave out 
that the king’s forces were within four miles 
of Nottingham. The town was at once 
thrown into a state of alarm; “ multitudes 
who had horses mounted and accoutred 
themselves with such arms as they had, whilst 
others in vast numbers on foot appeared, 
some with firelocks, some with swords, some 
with other weapons, even pitchforks not 
excepted,” and at once proceeded to guard 
the Trent. Having thus satisfied himself of 
the genuine enthusiasm of the people, he 
proceeded, together with the lords and gentry 
and a goodly company of followers, to the 
Malt Cross, where, before a full market—it 
being on a Saturday—he read the Declara- 
tion amid a scene of almost unbounded 
enthusiasm. The cry of “a free parliament ” 
was taken up by the multitude, and there 
and then upwards of 100 men, including 
Colley Cibber, the future poet-laureate and 
actor, were enrolled in a regiment of volun- 
teers, which, under the command of the Duke 
of Devonshire, was prepared to fight for 
liberty and William of Orange against the 
oppressive Stuart king. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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Records of St. Chomas’s 
Hospital. 
By W. RENDLE, F.R.C.S. 


( Continued.) 
—_—————_— 


JHIS may be considered an inter 
| chapter confined to a few verbatim 
copies of letters to the hospital 
officials, which I find among their 
papers; these will speak for themselves. 
The first is from Queen Elizabeth ; her own 
well-known signature is at the head, with its 
long flourish ending the z. 


“Elizabeth R. By the Quene. 

“Trusty and welbeloved, we grete you 
well. Letting you with that of our especiall 
grace, minding the reliefe and comfort of 
o* loving subject, Nicholas Harryes, in con- 
sideration of his old age, povertie and impo- 
tencye, we have geven and graunted, and by 
theis pstes do geve and graunt unto him 
during his naturale life the Rome of one of 
o* Almesmen within that o* hospitale called 
S* Thomas hospitale in Southwarke w™ rome 
Thomas Care, now deceased, late had, with 
all maner wage, profitte, and comodities, to 
the same nowe aperteyning, according to the 
foundaéon and Institution of the same hos- 
pitale, wherfore we will and comaund yow 
not only to admitt and place the said 
Nicholas Harrys in the same rome, but also 
content and‘paie unto him all such Suite and 
allowance w" to the same rome belongeth 
accordingly. Provided allwaies that the said 
Nicholas Harryes shall alwaies be resident 
uppon the same rome after his placing. And 
shalbe prte at Divine service for the same 
hospitall appointed, if by apparant sicknes or 
some other reasonable cause he be not let 
from the same, and that upon payne to lose 
the benefite of this graunt: And theis o” lies 
shalbe yo" sufficient warrant and discharge in 
this behalf. Geven under o° Signet at O* 
Manere of Grenwiche, the second Daie of 
Decembre. In the xxij yeare of O° Raigne, 
I 





“To the Governors and other officers 
of our hospitale of St Thomas, in 
Southwark.” 
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“Charles R. (The autograph.) 

“Trustie and welbeloved, we grete 
you well. Whereas Enoch Bostock, of Lon- 
don, Chrurgeon, hath humbly . . . us that 
we would be graciously pleased to recomend 
unto you to be chosen and admitted into the 
first and next place of one of the Chirurgeons 
of S* Thomas Hospitall, in o* Cittie of 
London, when the same shall fall void by the 
Death or otheravoydance of those thatarein the 
presnt possession of the same. Wee having 
received verie good Testimony of the honest 
and sober carriage of the said Bostock, and 
of his sufficiency for that place, are graciously 
pleased to condescend to this his humble 
suit, and doe by these especiall lies recomend 
him unto you to be chosen and admitted... 
we doubt not of your Readiness to give us 
satisfaction. . . . We also, in respect, &c., 
&c., shall in our Princely Remembrance for 
yo" benefitt as occasion shalbe pented. 

“Given under O* signett at Ot Pallae of 
Westminster, the thirtieth day of October, in 
the nynte yeare of o* rayne.” 


It is directed to the President and Gover- 
nors of “St. Thomas Hospitall, in South- 
warke.” There are other like recommenda- 
tions from King Charles I. 


From Oliver Cromwell : 


* Gentlemen, 

“Tam glad itt falls in my way to accom- 
modate both you & soe good a friend of mine 
as y® bearer hereof, Mr. Barth Lavender, with 
y® same motion ; for I make no question but 
upon y* acceptance of him you will finde him 
every waie soe well qualified for y* service, 
y' if shall... . from you for my motion 
what I shall a Debtor to you of for y* con- 
descention (I meane thanks). Trust me 
(Gentlemen) did not y® abilities and worth of 
y® man intercede with me, I shoulde nott 
have moved you on his behalfe. Butt hav- 
inge . . a man thoroughly tried in y* 
service of the state, & found able & faithfull 
in his profession, I coulde nott reasonably 
denie him my best assistance in soe faire a 
motion as to obtaine y® reversion of a Chrur- 
gions place with you in y' hospitale, wherein 
if you shall please to gratifie him & me 
you neede not feare butt of our gratification 
herein will soone become y* owne ; wc® not- 
withstandinge I doe nott mention or intend 





as a consideration for y™ favor, butt shall & © 
must owne this upon another accompt, & 
in order hereunto subscribe myself 
‘Your very louinge friend, 
* QO. CROMWELL. 
‘“* Westminster, March y* 30, 1649.” 


Another from the same to the Governors : 


‘*¢ Gentlemen, 

“The bearer hereof, Mr. Thomas 
Crutchley, Chrurgion, having for a long time 
served in my owne Regimt (of whose abillity 
I have had sufficient evidence). My desire 
is that you would looke upon him as a person 
deserving, be pleased* that he may be ad- 
mitted into the next Chrurgions place that 
shall fall voyd in the said Hospitall, for w* 
you will very much oblige 

“ Youre humble seruant, 
“O, CROMWELL. 
“To the right Worthy the Governo’ of 
St Thomas’ Hospitall in South- 
warke.” 


There are characteristic letters with the 
autographs of Jo. Bradshaw, Brereton, and 
Mildmay, on Bartholomew Lavender’s be- 
half; and one from ‘‘ Y* very assured friend, 
T. Fairfax,” Jan. 30, 1649. 

Other royal and more or less corrupt inter- 
ferences are shown. Henry, in 1528, not accus- 
tomed to be opposed, is open enough: the 
master of the hospital is old, blind, and feeble; 
Wolsey is informed that the king desires the 
place for his own chaplain, Mr. Stanley, who 
is, he says, a gentleman born—in fact, the 
king wants to be rid of him, and this is a 
fitting opportunity. 

But the royal personages could interfere 
rightly enough on other occasions : the one to 
which the sign-manual of James I., in 1621, 
is appended recites his power to appoint a 
visitor, and this visitor now appointed was 
Lancelot Andrewes, who, with two others, 
‘“* was to examine what had been done amiss, 
to examine as well the head as the members 
of the hospital and the delinquents them- 
selves, as to the disposition and employment 
of the revenues, as to crimes, abuses, cor- 
ruptions in the said hospital and church.” 
They had sufficient summary power to re- 

* The word was ‘‘ order” in official hand, crossed 


out and ‘‘ be pleased”. placed instead in Cromwell’s 
own hand. 
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move or displace officers, ministers, or poor 
people acting contrary to the interests of the 
foundation ; they were to report as to the 
evils, how to reform them, and to have satis- 
faction of the offenders. ‘The document was 
signed by the king. All this is evidence 
enough that, notwithstanding the great origi- 
nal power. bestowed upon the officials first, 
and afterwards upon the City, a power to over- 
ride, to inquire, punish, and remedy, was on 
rare occasions exercised by the Crown. 
(Zo be continued.) 


SS 


Che Wutadility of fortune. 
By J. A. SPARVEL-BAYLY, F.S.A. 
eS ee 
OME few years since, Mr. Nichols, 
F.S.A., laid before the Society of 
Antiquaries a copy of an historical 
poem of the fifteenth century, 
preserved in a manuscript volume of the 
Rawlinson Collection in the Bodleian 
Library. The allusions contained in the 
verses have considerable historical value, and 
as they are comparatively little known, a 
transcript may not prove uninteresting to the 
readers of the Antiquary : 





Musinge uppon the mutabilite 

Off worldlye changes and grett vnstablenes 
And me remembering howe grett aduersite 

I haue seene falle to men off high noblenes, 
Furst welthe (omitted) and then ageyn distres ; 
Now uppe now doune, as fortune turnethe hur whele, 
Best is me thinke for manys sikernes 

To trust in Gode and labor to doo welle. 

We nede not nowe to seke the croniclez olde 
Off the Romans nor bookes off tragedye 

To rede the Ruyene and fallys manyfolde 


. Off prynces grett putt to dethe and miserye 


In sondrye landes ; for we haue hardelye 
Here in thys lande within thes xx yere 
As wondrez changez seen before oure eye 
As euer I trowe before thys any were. 


Off whiche I shall reherse suche as I can, 

Though I in ordre sett them nott a right ; 

And, as I trowe, a duches fyrst began, 

Whiche Elinor of Cobeham sumtyme hight, 

Or she were wedded to that famose knyght 

Off Glocestur the noble duke Humffrey, 

Whose solle Jesu bringe to that joyfulle light 
That you hyme bothe humblye beseche and praye. 
Thys ladye was soo proude and highe of harte, 
That she hur selfe thought pereles of estate, 

And yet higher fayne she wolde haue starte, 

Butt sodenlye she felle, as was hure fate, 

VOL, XX. 





And was arrestede, alle dismayde and mate, 

For sorcerye and eke for suspectione 

Off treasone wrought ageynst the kinge algate, 

And theruppon committed onto prisone. 

And after brought to the court spiritualle 

Before the bishopes, and there off sorcerye 

Founden gyltye in pointes specyalle 

She was injoyned in Londone opynlye 

To do hure penaunce ; and soo full petyouslye 

She itt performed, and aftere was she sent 

Unto a castell to abide perpetuallye, 

And soo she dyd tyll dethe away hur hent. 

The noble duke off Somersette Johne 

Whome alle Brytayne and also Normandye 

Hadde in grett drede, and hes enemyez eurichone 

For hes manhode puissance and cheualrye 

Whene he was weddyd and in estate most hye 

In hes best age, right as hes fortune was, 

The bulle to grounde hym cast cruellye, 

That after soone he dyed, such was his grace. 

The noble duke off whiche I spake before, 

I meane Humffrey of Glocestre alsoo, 

Which of thys lande was lymyted protectore. 

And made the duke of Burgoyne and muche moo 

To flee from Caleys vnto hes highe honoer, 

Upon a tale made by a bisshoppe, a brybor, 

A wretched prest as deefe neere as a stoune, 

Whiche he shulde haue harde as a confessor. 

And to the kinge he vuttered itt anone ; 

Wherefore at Burye in a full parlyament 

By a grete lorde ore he came to the towne 

He was arrestede by the commandement 

Off Kinge Henrye for suspectione of treasone 

Thought and wrought ageynst hes crowne ; 

For shame and anguishe of whiche, jelousy 

Toke hym sone after, and soo lowe brought hym 
downe 

That in shorte while after I caused hym to dye. 


The word after iri the last line has pro- 
bably been inserted by mistake,,and the 
pronoun J should undoubtedly be read as 
it. As the disgrace of Dame Eleanor Cob- 
ham, Gloucester’s wife, and the deaths of John, 
Duke of Somerset, and Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, are spoken of as having taken 
place “within this twenty year,” the verses 
must have been composed before 1462, be- 
cause the proud Duchess underwent her 
public penance in 1441. 

It is well known that the usually placid 
mind of the sixth Henry of England was 
possessed by a feeling of strong resentment 
against his uncle Humphrey, whom he be- 
lieved to have formed some serious design 
against his crown and person. In this poem 
a reason is assigned for this deep-rooted 
prejudice, because it implies the existence of 
a general belief that one of the bishops— 
probably William Ascough of Salisbury—had 
F 
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revealed to the King some information re- 
specting the Duke of Gloucester’s acts or 
intentions made known under the seal of 
confession. The popularity of the Duke 
with the Commons, or people of England 
generally, and the citizens of London in 
particular, is so well known that some 
authors have regarded him as having used 
his power and influence over their minds for 
his own ends, and not for the benefit of his 
country. This scandalous imputation against 
the Bishop was not only the outcome of the 
people’s regard for Gloucester, and an exhibi- 
tion of that powerful feeling of admiration 
and regard which, up to the time of the 
Duke’s death as well as long afterwards, 
reigned in the hearts of the people for him ; 
but it was also evidence of the strong feeling 
existing against the arrogant and haughty 
Bishop Cardinal Beaufort, whose conduct 
towards the Duke during twenty years of 
the unhappy King’s reign produced those 
quarrels and bickerings so disastrous in their 
results. ‘The Cardinal was no doubt secretly 
jealous of Gloucester’s great ability and 
talents, as well as of the people’s regard for 
him, seeing in the latter an evidence of the 
rapidly-growing uneasiness under the intoler- 
able yoke which, in the name of religion, the 
Church of Rome imposed upon the country. 
There is very little doubt but that the secret 
manner of the Duke’s being done to death 
at Bury St. Edmunds, through the instru- 
mentality of the Cardinal and Richard Plan- 
tagenet, arose from the fear of a public trial 
exciting the people in his favour, and thereby 
frustrating the ambitious plans of his power- 
ful enemies. It therefore happened that 
the discovery of his murder created so much 
indignation and excitement amongst his faith- 
ful friends the Commons, that Henry VL, in 
order to make all the reparation he could to 
the memory of one so dear to England, was 
induced to give orders for a grand public 
funeral; and to appease the anger of the 
Londoners, who were numbered among the 
most steadfast adherents of the great Duke, 
no doubt had his body conveyed to St: 
Paul’s, where, in accordance with Henry’s 
devotion to religious observances, great pomp 
and ceremony were used during the time the 
remains rested there, and until the magnifi- 
cent tomb at St. Albans was ready to receive 
them. 


We so commonly hear Humphrey, Duke 
of Gloucester, called “the Good,” that we 
are prone to inquire why his memory enjoys 
this happy distinction. That he was a lover 
of architectural studies and pursuits is proved 
not only by his building the Divinity School 
at Oxford, but by his great assistance in the 
work of beautifying and restoring the Abbey 
of St. Albans. We know, too, that his love 
and devotion to literature and science induced 
him to give to the University of Oxford no 
less than 130 rare books, some of the choicest 
of which are now enshrined in the Bodleian 
Library. We of the present day can scarcely 
realize the value of such a gift so soon after 
the discovery of printing, when books were 
treasures that few except princes and rich 
nobles could indulge in. Of Gloucester’s 


interest in and care of art as well as literature, 
and his antiquarian taste, we have satisfactory 
evidence in some curious lines written by 
John Lydgate on the occasion of his nephew’s 
coronation as King of England and France, 
at Paris, on the 17th December, 1430: 


Duc of Gloucester men this prince call ; 
And notwithstanding his state and dignite, 
His corage never doth appalle 

To studie in booke of antiquite ; 

Therein he hath so great felicite 
Vertuousli himself to occupie, 

Of vinous slouth to have the maistrie. 


In all this, and his loving care for the people 
of England, we can readily acknowledge that 
he richly deserved the flattering appellation ; 
but in his strange and eventful history there 
is one episode, and that a most important 
one, which rather lowers him in our estima- 
tion. We allude to the heartless and com- 
plete desertion of his first wife, the young and 
beautiful, but unfortunate, Jacoba or Jacque- 
line of Hainault, who in her life appears to 
have greatly resembled the equally ill-starred 
and unhappy Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. 
She was the only daughter of William, Count 
of Hainault, and was married when only 
fifteen to the Duke of Touraine, second son 
of Charles VI. of Francé; left a widow at 
seventeen, she was induced by her father to 
marry the Duke of Brabant, a near kinsman, 
but a man in every way, from his habits of 
life and low condition of intellect, entirely 
unfitted to be her husband. Called upon to 
defend her possessions of Holland and 
Hainault against the forces of her uncle, John 
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of Bavaria, Jacqueline naturally relied upon 
her husband the Duke with his Brabanters 
for material aid ; but she soon found that he 
was as contemptible and cowardly on the field 
of battle as he was unworthy her esteem. 
While she, armed cap-a-pie, performed 
prodigies of valour, fighting gallantly for her 
rights, her husband, in ordering a retreat of 
his followers at a most critical moment, de- 
prived the Duchess of all the advantages her 
prowess had gained in the battle. The Duke’s 
men having fled, he concluded an ignominious 
peace with John of Bavaria, and ordered his 
indignant wife to follow him to Brabant, where, 
wholly neglecting her, he abandoned himself 
to the vilest pursuits, and treated her with 
every mark of brutality. Jacqueline was not 
the woman to tamely submit to such conduct 
from such a man, consequently she assidu- 
ously set to work to obtain a divorce. On 
the ground of the closeness of her blood- 
relationship, and through her family interest, 
which was very great, she at last obtained a 
papal dispensation from Benedict XIII., being 
then only twenty years of age, and in the full 
lustre of her beauty. It was soon after her 
release from this miserable alliance, and at 
the time of the death of Henry V. of England, 
that she met at the Castle of Vincennes, near 
Paris, the handsome and gallant Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester. They seem to have 
been mutually struck with each other. The 
beauty, courage, troubles, and we fear the 
rich possessions, of the young lady proved 
irresistible to the English prince, who lost no 
time in making her his bride, and assuming 
the titles of Count of Hainault, Holland, and 
Flanders, and Lord of Friesland. After the 
marriage, despite the influence of the power- 
ful Duke of Burgundy, the royal pair lived in 
England for some time in great happiness 
and splendour, receiving from king, nobles, 
and people the most flattering marks of love 
and attention. But evil days were in store 
for the Duke and Duchess of Hainault, as 
well as for the young King of England. On 
their visiting Hainault, Jacqueline began to 
experience the resentment of the Duke of 
Burgundy at her marriage with the Duke 
of Gloucester. He at once made common 
cause with the divorced Duke of Brabant, 
and, uniting their forces, attacked the 
army hastily collected by Jacqueline. Duke 





Humphrey fought well and gallantly for his 
wife, but numbers told, and he was at length 
defeated. Leaving Jacqueline in Mons, he 
returned to England to raise fresh troops. 
These he at once sent to her assistance, but 
did not go himself, and the unhappy Duchess 
never saw her husband Humphrey again, for 
upon one plea or another—affairs of State 
being doubtless the principal ones, and it must 
be confessed that the times of the “good 
Duke” were of a stormy and highly important 
nature—he excused himself from again fight- 
ing on her behalf, and even from once more 
crossing the water to seeher. Thus deserted, 
she was again defeated and taken prisoner by 
her cousin, the Duke of Burgundy, who for a 
long time shut her up in a solitary and 
miserable condition in the city of Ghent. 
Ultimately the Duke of Burgundy, through 
his influence with Pope Martin V., obtained 
a Bull from him by which Jacqueline’s former 
marriage with the Duke of Brabant was con- 
firmed, and Pope Benedict’s dispensation to 
dissolve it was set aside, thus annulling her 
alliance with the Duke of Gloucester, and a 
clause was inserted to prohibit her ever 
remarrying him. One would have thought 
this would have stirred the “good Duke 
Humphrey” to action on behalf of his un- 
fortunate wife, but no, his goodness and fickle 
disposition alike evinced themselves in his 
eagerly availing himself of the so-called dis- 
solution of marriage to the Countess of 
Hainault, by immediately wedding Eleanor, 
daughter of Lord Cobham of Sterborough, a 
lady who had been in the suite of the deeply 
outraged Jacqueline. The miseries that 
attended this ill-omened alliance are so well 
known that it is unnecessary here to refer to 
them. That it brought a heavy and just 
punishment on the Duke is certain, for there 
can be no doubt the ambitious views of 
Eleanor Cobham led not only to the ulti- 
mate downfall and disgrace of herself, but 
paved the way to the miserable fate and 
mysterious death of Humphrey, who, after 
the establishment of the accusations brought 
against his new wife and her public degrading 
penance, never held up his head again, and 
soon fell into the snares his triumphant enemy 
Beaufort had prepared for him. The poem 
adds nothing to the story so poetically and so 
painfully describedin Shakespeare’s Henry VL, 
F 2 
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Part II., act ii, scenes 3 and 4, except this, 
that it has been hitherto unknown how long 
Eleanor lingered in imprisonment after the 
Duke’s death, and we may now assume she 
died before 1462. The tragic fate of Eleanor 
Cobham, raised by her marriage with the 
Duke of Gloucester, practically Protector of 
England, to the most exalted position in the 
kingdom, so that she became 
So proud and high of heart 
That she herself thought peerless of estate, 

and then suddenly hurled down from her 
pride of place to the lowest depths of humili- 
ation, could not but furnish a favourite and 
acceptable topic to the popular moralist, as 
showing that a Nemesis awaits on all, either 
in peasant life or princely condition, how- 
ever for a time the crimes that have been 
committed may have been concealed. 

Another example of the reverses of fortune 
alluded to in our poem is the sudden death 
of John, Duke of Somerset. He was son of 
John Beaufort, eldest son of John of Gaunt, 
by Catherine Swinford. He was captured 
by the French at the battle of Beaugé, in 
1421, and remained a prisoner until 1437. 
On his return to England he married Mar- 
garet, daughter of Sir John Beauchamp, of 
Bletsoe, and in 1443 was created Duke of 
Somerset and Earl of Kendal. Having sig- 
nally failed in a campaign in France, he was, 
on his return home, accused of treason, and 
forbidden the King’s presence. According 
to Dugdale, he died on May 27 (in the 22nd 
year of Henry VI.), 1444. The cause of his 
decease has been regarded as mysterious. 
The Croyland Chronicle tells us ‘ Dux 
Somerset accusatus de proditione prohibetur 
regis adire preesentiam ... . indignissime 
tulit, propriam procurando, ut erunt, accel- 
eravit mortem.” That it was the result of an 
injury received from a bull appears to be re- 
ferred to by the author of the poem as a fact 
well known to his contemporaries : 

In hes best age, right as hes fortune was, 

The dzd/e to grounde hym cast cruellye. 
Possibly the accident may have occurred at 
a bull-baiting, at which it may have been 
thought the Duke deliberately or unnecessarily 
exposed his life. 

The author of the poem being unknown, 
we can only think with gratitude of the man 
who penned the precious manuscript with its 


quaint wording, and wonder what manner of 
man he was ; but, alas ! the oracles of time on 
this point are dumb. 
Who shall withdraw the curtains of the past, 
Beneath whose shade eternal secrets lie ? 

But of this we may be sure, that the scribe 
has been gathered to his fathers long ago, 
that the hand which wrote it has perished 
with the body into indistinguishable dust, 
and that the brain which conceived the poem 
has ceased its functions for many centuries. 
The work fortunately remains for our benefit 
and edification. 


Bibliographical and Litera 
Motes on the Mild Englis 
Drama. 


By W. Carew HAZLITT. 
elias 
(Continued from p. 17.) 
=| UGUSTUS CAISAR.—I do not un- 
BYe4' derstand why the book says that 
this play appears not to have been 
published, yet tells us that it 

occurs in a list of names printed for R. 

Bentley about 1691—in fact, in 1687, as we 

learn elsewhere. 

The Ball.—Mr. Dyce thought that Chapman 
had a chief hand in it. 

Band, Ruff, and Cuff.—Reprinted the same 
year in 4to., under the title of Exchange 
Ware at the Second Hand, etc., and 
again under the original one in 1661. 
The second edition is reprinted in 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s Contributions to 
Early English Literature, 4to., 1849. 

Baptistes.—By G. Buchanan. For other 
editions, see my Coll. and Notes, and 
see also English Drama and Stage 
(Roxb. Library), pp.197-8. 

Baptistes.—This is merely a political inter- 
locution, founded on Buchanan, Attri- 
buted by Peck to Milton. 

Bartholomew Fairing.—This is merely a 
political piece, and has no connection 
with the stage. 

Battle of Afflictions.—A tragedy. Mentioned 
in the list at the end of Zhe Old Law, 
1656; but it is doubtless a misprint for 
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Pathomachia, or the Battle of Affections, 
1630. 

Battle of Alcazar.—The plot of this play, 
from the B. M. MS., has been printed 
by Halliwell (with two others), folio, 
1860, 26 copies. 

Batile of Hexham.—A play, by Barnabe 
Barnes. Not printed. 4, or the, MS. 
was sold among Isaac Reed’s books in 
1807. 

Bastard, The.—A tragedy. Coxeter seems 
to be perfectly justified in ascribing this 
play to Cosmo Manuche, as it is given 
to him in the contemporary list accom- 
panying Zhe Old Law, 1656. 

Beauty the Conquerour, or the Death of Mark 
Antony.—A tragedy in imitation of the 
Roman way of writing, by Sir C. 
Sedley. First printed among his Mis- 
cellaneous Works, 8vo., 1702. 

Beauties, The.—By James Shirley. Is not 
this the same as the Zriumph of Beauty? 

Believe as you list.—By Philip Massinger. 
The MS. used by Mr. Crofton Croker 
in his very inaccurate edition for the 
Percy Society was sold in the fifth part 
of Mr. Corser’s library in July, 1870, for 
417; it was a thin folio in indifferent 
preservation. A revised text is in Col. 
Cunningham’s edition of the poet. 

Bell and the Dragon.—A puppet-show ex- 
hibited at Holborn Bridge in 1643. 
See my L£nglish Drama and Stage, 
. 262. 

Bellessa, the Shepherad’s Queen.—The scene 
Galicia. An unpublished and incom- 
plete drama in prose and verse. Folio. 

Bellum Grammaticale.—This article stands 
in need of being rewritten or corrected. 
The Bellum Grammaticale referred to 
by Sir John Harington in 1591 was 
probably some dramatic adaptation of 
the work of Guarna of Salerno, printed 
in English as early as 1569, if not 
before. 

Black Dog of Newgate, The.—1602. This 
play was doubtless suggested by a tract 
so called, printed before 1600, and 
ascribed to Luke Hutton, a son of the 
archbishop. 

Birth of Hercules, The.-—A drama in five 
acts, written about 1590. A folio MS. 

on paper now in the British Museum. 


Blackness, The Masque of.—By Ben Jonson. 
Printed in the Shakespear Society’s 
Inigo Jones volume. 

Bloody Banquet, The—By T. D., 1639. 
This is the only edition. 

Bloody Brother, The.—1639. Fletcher’s 
Tragedy of Rollo. Wright, in his His- 
toria Histrionica, 1699, states that it 
was played after Charles I.’s death in 
1649, and that the soldiers stopped the 
performance. 

Blurt Master Constable.—By Thomas Mid- 
dleton, 1602. The scene is laid in 
Venice. All studies, it may be observed, 
casting any light on the early seventeenth 
century relations between Venice and 
Spain are very interesting by reason of 
the obscurity hanging over the Spanish 
conspiracy against the Republic in 
1618. 

Boast of Billingsgate, The.—1602. 
should be the Bosse of Billingsgate. 

Bold Beauchamps, The.—“ As bold as Beau- 
champ” is a proverb. Suckling men- 
tions this play by Heywood in the 
Goblins, written before 1640. 

Brunhowlle.—A drama now lost, but which 
appears to have belonged to Philip 
Henslowe in 1598, and to have been 
on the same story as Thierry and Theo- 
doret. See Dyce’s Beaumont and 
Fletcher, i. 104. 

Byron.—“ Byron’s Conspiracy,” 1594, is in 
the MS. list of plays made, as in his 
own library, by Henry Oxinden, of 
Barham, in his commonplace book, 
folio, 1647, a MS. in the Huth Col- 
lection. But from the fact that this 
incident is of later occurrence than 
1594, this date is probably incorrect, 
more especially as the subject would 
not be dramatized till after the fall of 
the minister. 

Cesar’s Tragedy.—Not Sir W. Alexander’s 
Tragedy of Julius Caesar, but more pro- 
bably the Warres of Caesar and Pompey, 
by George Chapman, not printed till 
1631. Alexander’s play does not seem 
to have ever been acted. 

Caledonia.—1700. This is merely a metrical 
satire. 

Cartwright.—The play mentioned by Halli- 
well was founded on the well-known 


This 
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incident of the murder of Storr by 
Francis Cartwright. See Cartwright’s 
own account of it, 4to., 1621. A nar- 
rative of the murder was printed in 1613. 

Celestina.—This is the same piece as that 
entered elsewhere under Cadistus ; there 
seems to have been an intention to re- 
publish it in 1598, perhaps with modi- 
fications. The original text is given in 
my Dodsley, vol. i. 

Chabot, Admiral of France.—By G. Chap- 
man and J. Shirley, 1639. <A play 
called “The Fall of Chabot” appears 
to have been in print before 1626. See 
Collier’s Memoirs of Alleyn, p. 147. 

Christmas Prince, The.—A piece acted at 
St. John’s College, Oxford, in 1607. 
Printed from a MS. in Miscellanea 
Antiqua Anglicana, 1816. 

Christ’s Passion.—A mystery, written by 
Kyllor, an early Scotch writer, and per- 
formed at Stirling. 

City Match, The.—By Jasper Mayne, 1639. 
It was reprinted with the author's 
Amorous War, 4to., 1658-9. Upon it 
and Rowley’s Match at Midnight, 


Planché founded his Merchant's Wed- 
ding, 12mo., 1829. The City Match 
was altered by Mr. Bromfield, a surgeon, 


and performed under the title of the 
Schemers, and printed 8vo., 1755. 

City Wit.—By Richard Brome, 8vo., 1653. 
It in fact forms part of the collective 
edition of his plays. But compare the 
Ghost, or the Woman wears the Breeches, 
4to., 1653 (but written in 1640). 

Cloth Breeches and Velvet Hose-—A moral, 
licensed conditionally to James Roberts, 
May 27, 1600. It purports to have 
been acted by the Lord Chamberlain’s 
servants. Apparently suggested by 
Greene’s Quip for an Upstart Courtier, 
1592. 

Combat of Capps.—A masque, 1582. This 
is, of course, a fictitious or erroneous 
date, and the reference is, no doubt, to 
the Princeps Rhetoricus, or Combat of 
Caps, 1648, which, in the list at the end 
of Zhe Old Law, 1656, is assigned to 
John Mason. 

Comedy of Errors, The.-—Though not known 


in print separately, it is inserted in the - 


list at the end of Zhe Old Law, 1656, as 
if it had been printed by itself. 


Conceited Pedlar, The.-—By Thomas Ran- 
dolph, printed with his Avzstippus, 1630, 
etc. The idea was perhaps borrowed 
from Autolycus, as the latter may have 
been from Newbery’s Dives Pragmaticus, 
1563. 

Constant Maid, The.—By J. Shirley, 1640. 
Republished, 4to., 1661, under the title 
of “ Love will find out the Way”; the 
unsold copies of 1640 were re-issued 
with the author’s “St. Patrick for Ire- 
land,” with a fresh title, 4to., 1657. 

Converted Courtezan, The.—This is not a 
title to Decker’s Honest Whore, 1604, - 
but merely the headline. 

Cornelianum Dolium, 1638.—Probably by 
Thomas Riley, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. See my edition of Randolph, 
1875, p. 60. 

Coronation, The.—By J. Shirley, 1640. It is 
in a marginal note to his play of the Car- 
dinal (Six New Plays, 1653, sign. F 4) 
that Shirley claims this drama as his, and 
not Fletcher’s. 

Corporal, The.—By Arthur Wilson. Two 
MS. leaves of this play were sold with 
other fragments in a lot among Dr. 
Bandinel’s books, in 1861. In Sir 
Henry Herbert’s Office Book, under 
date of January 14, 1632, there is an 
entry of a payment of £2, or 4os., to 
the King’s Company, for allowing the 
performance of it by my Lord of Essex 
his servants. No complete copy of it in 
print or MS. seems to be known. 

Country Girl, The.—By Anthony Brewer, 1647. 
See Retrospective Review, xvi., where 
some ground is shown for supposing this 
play and the Merry Devil of Edmonton 
to have come from the same pen. 

Country Wake.—By Thomas Dogget, 1696. 
This was altered into a farce under the 
title of ‘ Hob in the Well.” 

Country Wife.—By W. Wycherley, 1675. It 
is chiefly taken from Molitre’s Zvole des 
Femmes. 

Courage, Kindness, Cleanness—A fragment 
of an early interlude, in which these 
were three of the persons, is preserved 
in MS. ; it was printed with Redford’s 
Play of Wit and Science for the Shake- 
spear Society. 

Cradle of Security, The.—This is also men- 
tioned in Greene’s Arbasto, 1584, in 
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Taylor’s works, 1630, etc.; and the 
phrase itself is used by many of our old 
writers as a familiar expression. See 
also Collier’s H.2.D.P., 1831, ii. 273. 

Creation, The.—By Samuel Slater, 1679. 

This is a poem, not a dramatic piece. 
See my Coll. and Notes, 1876, p. 389, 
where the full particulars occur. 

Creation of the World.—By W. Jordan, 1611. 

Written in the Cornish dialect, and in- 
serted in Norris’s Ancient Cornish Drama, 
1859. It is referred to by T. Heywood 
in his Apology for Actors, 1612. But it 
appears that a drama with this title was 
performed at Skinnernoll, 4 Richard II. 
See Shakespear Soctety’s Papers, iii. 43. 

Cruel Debtor, The.—By W. Wager. This is 
in the lists accompanying the O/d Law, 
1656, and 7om Tylerand his Wife, 1661. 
It is curious that copies of so early a 
drama (1565) should have been on sale 
so long afterwards, unless a reprint of 
it, at present unknown, is meant. Zom 
Tyler itself was originally published about 
the same time, and republished in 1661. 

Cupid, Masque of, and other Shows.—By 
Thomas Middleton, 1613. See Works, 
by Dyce, i. xix-xx. Not known. 

Cupid’s Banishment.—A masque, 1617. A 
MS. formerly, no doubt, at Wootton, in 
Surrey, the seat of the Evelyns, but 
probably borrowed by Nichols, who has 
inserted it in his Progresses of King 
James I., and not returned. It occurred 
at Mr. R. S. Turner’s sale at Sotheby’s, in 
June, 1888. 

Cure of Pride, The.—The full title of this 
MS. play is: Zhe Cure of Pride, or 
Every one in their Way. 

Cynthia’s Revels.—By Ben Jonson. The 
correct title of this drama, as it was 
eventually published in 1601, not 1600, 
is Zhe Fountaine of Self-love, or Cynthia’s 
Levels. It was privately acted in 1600, 
and on May 23 in that year was entered 
at Stationers’ Hall as JVarcissus, the 
Fountaine of Selfe-love ; and, curiously 
enough, “ Narcissus, the Fountain of 
Love,” was assigned to John Spencer at 
Stationers’ Hall, June 30, 1630. But 


was this Shirley’s poem of JVarcissus, 
originally licensed in 1618, or Jonson’s 


play ? 


(Zo be continued.) 





Early Ways and Giews of 

London, 
mweraitiEy recovery of the art of carto- 
yl graphy at the period of the Re- 
naissance is an obscure subject ; it 
arouses curiosity which is baffled 
at all points. The art was practised by the 
Greeks and Romans, and apparently lost in 
the Middle Ages: was it re-discovered, or 
had it been practised in the scriptoria of 
the monastic establishments? The earliest 
examples of engraving in this country we 
owe to Dutchmen, and in many cases the 
works were published in Flanders. The pro- 
bability is that the engravers of the Nether- 
lands derived the art from Venice and Rome, 
and at the time of the Spanish oppression of 
the Low Countries under Alva, some of them 
sought refuge in this country. The circum- 
stance offers a parallel to the Huguenot 
immigrants, whose refuge from persecution 
within these shores wrought signal advan- 
tages to our industry and art. But if carto- 
graphy were practised by the medieval 
scribes, no representation of London in the 
Middle Ages of any historical service has 
come down to us. All that Mr. Crace 
succeeded in adding to his collection in this 
direction was a View from a copy of Matthew 
Paris, dated 1236, and another dated 1418, 
which is absurd in its disregard of perspec- 
tive, depicting the Duke of Orleans in the 
Tower. 

What has been considered the earliest map 
of London is that known as the Agas map, 
although it is very doubtful whether Ralph 
Agas was the cartographer to whom we owe 
this most valuable and interesting document. 
It is familiar to Londoners from the copy 
belonging to the Corporation, which is ex- 
hibited in the Guildhall. The map has been 
frequently republished, but these issues are 
mainly derived from Vertue’s version of the 
map. ‘The student of the falsification of 
historical documents may find a congenial 
topic in comparing the map which Vertue 
foisted upon the Society of Antiquaries with 
the Guildhall copy; but to most of us the 
subject is a dreary one. The so-called Agas 
map is undated. The Guildhall copy was 
printed in the reign of James I., as is proved 
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by the composition of the royal arms in 
the upper left-hand corner; but there 
were previous editions. There was an 
edition ‘emp. Elizabeth, because in the 
Guildhall copy the royal arms of Elizabeth 
are seen on the state barge off Baynard’s 
Castle. The map does not show the steeple 
of St. Paul’s, which was destroyed in 1561, 
and never rebuilt ; and it does not show Zhe 
Theatre which was in existence in 1576, 
although the fields by Shoreditch, where the 
playhouse was erected, are delineated. Hence 
the date of the map lies between 1561 and 
1576. A map of London was entered upon 
the registers of the Stationers’ Company in 
1562-63,* and possibly this was the map 
which has been attributed to Agas ; but if we 
could be satisfied that this was the case, 
Agas’s reputed authorship would be practi- 
cally disproved, because in 1562-63 he was 
not more than seventeen years of age, and 
probably less.t 

But in studying the maps and plans of 
London at this period—the so-called Agas 
map (another name ought to be invented for 
it), the plan engraved by Hoefnagel, and 
published in that interesting work, C7vitates 
Orbis Terrarum (ab. 1572), Norden’s map 
(1593), and Ryther’s map (1604)—the pro- 
bability suggests itself that these early carto- 
graphers altered and adapted the work of 
their predecessors, just as the artists and 
engravers of the views or pictorial represen- 
tations of London very obviously did, as in 
the case of Hollar’s View, and others. Of 
these maps, that which bears most evidence 
of originality and consistency is Norden’s, and 
the date and name of the engraver are en- 
graved upon the map. In the case of 
Hoefnagel’s map,} on the other hand, we are 
beset by difficulty as to date. 

The date of the Civitatis Orbis Terrarum 
is 1572-73, but the map of London shows 
St. Paul’s wth the spire, which was destroyed 
in 1561. Presumably, therefore, although 


* J. Payne Collier’s extracts, edited for the Shake- 
speare Society, 1848. 

+ Mr. Overall’s notes on Agas, Proc. Soc. Antig., 
2nd series, vol. vi. 86 

t The book, Civitates Orbis Terrarum, was com- 
piled by George Braun and Francis Hogenberg. The 
former provided the letterpress, the latter did the en- 
graving with the assistance of Simon Novelani and 
George Hoefnagel. The map of London given in the 
work is attributed to Hoefnagel. 


the work in which it appeared was published 
at Antwerp in 1572, the map _ represents 
London as it was twelve years earlier. It is, 
in fact, earlier than the so-called Agas map, 
which has been generally spoken of as the 
earliest map of London. ‘There is no way 
of testing to what extent subsequent carto- 
graphers were indebted to this plan, but it is 
a beautiful work in every sense, and we owe 
it to Dutchmen. It has been most success- 
fully reproduced by the Topographical 
Society of London. The reproduction was 
copied from the earliest edition, the probable 
date of which is 1572. ‘The inscription at 
the head is as follows: “ Londinum feracis- 
simi Anglize Regni Metropolis,” and at the 
foot are four figures (two men and two 
women) in the costume of the time. In the 
right-hand upper corner is a shield of the 
City arms, and in the left-hand upper corner 
the royal arms of Elizabeth, each  sur- 
rounded by a wreath. In the later editions 
the figures are replaced by an ornamental 
tablet with the device “Londinum vulgo 
London.” The tablet at the head of the 
view with the inscription noted above is 
taken away, and no attempt is made to 
follow the roads up to the edge of the plate. 
They are left unfinished, and no alteration 
appears to have been made in the various 
editions, though some are coloured, a device 
probably intended to hide the deficiencies of 
the plate that had become worn. 

In the great work of George Braun and 
Franz Hohenburg (or Hogenburg), which 
contains a most interesting collection of plans 
of the chief cities of the world, there is a 
letterpress description of London attached to 
the map, and this has been reprinted by the 
Topographical Society. The description 
does not call for any particular notice, as it 
consists of that mythical history of the City 
gathered from the old chroniclers which for 
many centuries did service as a recognised 
version of the origin of London. 

The following entries of the copies in the 
National Collection are taken from the 
British Museum Catalogue : 

Braun (Georgius) and Hohenburg (Franz). 
Civitates orbis Terrarum. Liber l(—v 
[by G. B. and F. H.] liber vi [by A. 
Hierat and A. Hohenberg] 6 vols. 
Colonie Apippine, 1523 [1573 ?]— 
1618. Fol. Press-mark, 2058. d. 
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Another edition. Vols. 1-5. Col. Agr. 1612. 
Fol. Press-mark, 789., g. 15-19. 

Another edition. Coloured Plates. Vols. 1-6. 
Col. Agr. 1582—[1618]. Fol. Press- 
mark, 215. f. 1-6. 

Another edition. Apud P. Galleum. Ant- 
verpie et apud dAuctores. Colonize 
1572. Fol. Part I. only. 

Distinct from the maps or plans of London 
are the views. The earliest view is a drawing 
by Antony van den Wyngaerde, preserved in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford. ‘The drawing 
is remarkable rather for its architectural de- 
tails than topographical accuracy; but it 
gives a splendid panoramic view of London 
as it appeared in the time of Henry VIII., 
Edward VI., and Mary. But here, as in the 
maps we have been noticing, we are struck 
by the absence of any representation of 
London as it was before the dissolution of 
the monasteries, with which we could com- 
pare this admirable picture. We can only 
imagine how London appeared with its 
numerous monastic establishments, and the 
multitude of priests, monks and friars walking 
in the streets. : 

Wyngaerde’s drawing has been hidden 
away in the Sutherland collection at Oxford, 
and its reproduction by the Topographical 
Society, which was most successfully carried 
out, was a boon conferred upon all who are 
interested in the history of London. Our 
knowledge of the artist to whom we owe this 
drawing is most meagre, nor has the society 
been able to add to the scanty facts already 
known. If any readers of the present article 
can communicate any facts connected with 
the man or his work, the publication of the 
information in Zhe Antiguary would be of 
interest to the readers of this magazine, as 
well as the members of the Topographical 
Society. The following notice issued by Mr. 
Wheatley with the society’s reproduction, 
records all the information ascertained : 

“This beautiful drawing on paper, which 
presents the earliest known view of London, 
is now in the Sutherland Collection of Topo- 
graphical Prints, Drawings, etc., which was 
bequeathed to the Bodleian Library by Mrs. 
Sutherland. It has been mounted on linen, 
and is carefully preserved on a roller in an 
oaken box. The Society is greatly indebted 
to Bodley’s Trustees for the loan of the 





drawing, which has been deposited in the 
Print Room of the British Museum, under 
the care of G. W. Reid, Esq., Keeper of the 
Prints. The photographs from which the 
engravings have been obtained were taken at 
the Museum. 

“The view measures 10 feet long by 
17 inches high, and will be reproduced in 
seven sheets. The three last sheets (the 
work having been commenced from the east) 
are now issued for the first year’s subscrip- 
tion, and the remaining four sheets, which 
will be given for the second year’s subscrip- 
tion, will be ready for issue shortly. 

“ Little or nothing is known of Wyngaerde, 
or of the history of the drawings of which this 
view is the chief. The following note by the 
Rev. James Dallaway, which he added to 
Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, is interesting 
as containing pretty much all that we know 
at present : ‘A work of singular curiosity has 
lately been brought to England, which intro- 
duces an artist hitherto unknown as having 
practised here. It is a very large collection 
of topographical drawings by Antonius van 
den Wynegaarde, chiefly in England, but 
others at Rome, in Spain, and the Nether- 
lands. It contains views and perspectives of 
London, as taken from the top of old Suffolk 
House, in Southwark (since called the Mint), 
and included the old bridge, and the whole 
north-western bank of the river Thames, from 
the Tower to Westminster Abbey, with all 
the conspicuous palaces and buildings. There 
are likewise separate views in detail of the 
royal palaces of Westminster, St. James’s, 
Plaisance at Greenwich, Richmond, Hampton 
Court, and Oatlands. These are given in 
elevations and parts, with many delineations 
of each. The artist has affixed his name, 
with dates, “ Antonius van den Wynegaarde 
ad vivum fecit, 1558.” A conjecture may be 
fairly allowed that he was a Fleming, attached 
to the court of Philip II., when in England, 
and was so employed during that time, and 
that he attended that monarch into his dif- 
ferent dominions. ‘The drawings, which are 
very well and accurately sketched with a pen, 
and heightened with a slight tint of red and 
blue, are of the largest imperial folio size, 
about eighteen inches high, and some of them 
are so long as to require a double folding. 
They are now (1826) in the possession of 
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Messrs. Harding, Triphook, and Lepard, 
booksellers, by whom proposals have been 
published for facsimiles on a reduced scale.’ 

“The View of London has neither the 
name of the draughtsman nor the date upon 
it, but there can be no doubt that it is the 
work of the same hand that produced the 
signed drawings. Messrs. Harding, Trip- 
hook, and Lepard did not publish facsimiles 
of the drawings, but after the collection had 
been deposited in the Bodleian Library, a 
reduced engraving was made and published 
by N. Whittock, the size of the paper of 
which is 57 in. by 18 in. This engraving, 
however, is thoroughly untrustworthy, as the 
original was ‘improved,’ and a representation 
of Bermondsey Abbey (copied from an 
original in the late Mr. Upcott’s collection) 
was foisted into the engraving. Whittock 
also made a full-sized copy of the original in 
pen and ink for Mr. Crace, which is now in 
the British Museum, and another for the 
Corporation of London, which is in the 
Guildhall Library. 

“There is little to be said respecting the 
view, except to point out some of the chief 
points of interest. The representation of 


‘Placentia’ at Greenwich occupies the ex- 
treme eastern limit of the view, and is shown 


in the distance by means of the windings of 
the river Thames. The Tower is very care- 
fully represented, and particular attention 
should be given to the large guns and cranes 
which are clearly shown, but which were most 
carelessly copied in Whittock’s small engrav- 
ing. London Bridge is a marked feature of 
the view, as is also Old St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
with the spire. It is necessary to bear in 
mind that the artist who made a bird’s-eye 
view of a place did not feel bound to such 
minute accuracy as was to be expected from 
the map-maker; but on the whole we may 
affirm that Wyngaerde was fairly truthful in 
the work he undertook. This view must 
take a very respectable place as a work of 
art, but the consummate interest which is 
attached to it is due to the fact that it is the 
very earliest representation of London as a 
whole which exists.” 

Another work of great interest undertaken 
by the Topographical Society was the repro- 
duction of Visscher’s View, which is dated 
1616, three years after the Globe Theatre 


was burnt, and Shakespeare retired to Strat- 
ford. This View was reproduced from the 
copy of the first edition in the British 
Museum. Along the base of the View in the 
first edition, in columns, there is some de- 
scriptive letterpress in Latin, and the date of 
the publication is given in the imprint of this 
description. The date does not appear 
within the margin of the View, and the 
description was not issued with subsequent 
editions. This circumstance has been the 
cause of some misapprehension, some 
collectors having imagined themselves in the 
possession of copies of this first edition, 
whereas the British Museum copy, which has 
been reproduced by the society, is extremely 
rare, if not unique. The following is from 
“A Note on Visscher and his View of 
London,” by the hon. sec. of the society : 

“Shortly after the Topographical Society’s 
reproduction had been issued, the honorary 
secretary received two or three letters from 
subscribers stating that they already pos- 
sessed copies of what they believed to be the 
‘original Visscher,’ that is to say, of the first 
edition of 1616, a copy of which is in the 
King’s Library at the British Museum. But 
this edition, a facsimile of which has been 
made by the society, is extremely rare, and 
in all cases where subscribers fancied them- 
selves possessors of copies of this edition, it 
was subsequently ascertained that their 
copies were of later issues. 

“The question as to the number of editions 
of Visscher’s view that had been printed pre- 
sented some doubtful points, and it has not 
been possible to give with anything like 
finality a list of editions. The date of the 
original from which our reproduction was 
made does not appear on the view itself; it 
appears only in the imprint of the letterpress 
description which is printed in vertical columns 
along the base of the View. This was one 
of the reasons which decided us in printing 
that description ; it is, in fact, an integral 
part of the publication. Now, all subsequent 
issues of the View being published without 
the letterpress description, do not bear any 
date. For instance, in the British Museum 
there are, besides the original edition of 1616, 
two copies in the Crace Collection. The 
first is thus described in the catalogue: 
‘Long View, two tablets of Latin description. 
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J. C. Visscher delineavit ; Ludovicus Hon- 
dius lusit, anno 1620.’ But this date, 1620, 
is nowhere visible on the View, and there 
remains only the authority of the catalogue. 
It is possible that there was an issue in 1620, 
and if so we may hope that some authentica- 
tion will be forthcoming. The other copy in 
the Crace Catalogue is mentioned thus: 
‘Copy of Visscher’s Long View 86x18 
[same size as original]. Etched by J. Pullam, 
1848.’ A copy of this issue is in the pos- 
session of one of our subscribers, who im- 
agined he held an ‘ original’ Visscher. 

“The last of these editions was of course a 
re-engraving of Visscher’s View, but there is 
nothing to show from what copy it was taken. 
A skilful comparison might reveal which edi- 
tion it represents. In Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s 
Collection of Shakespeare Rarities, there is a 
Visscher View which he thus describes: 
‘Visscher’s View of London, engraved in 
the early part of the reign of Charles I. 
The volume contains a complete impression 
of the View, the portion shown being that 
which gives a representation in the foreground 
of the second Globe Theatre, the house at 
which Shakespeare’s plays were frequently 
represented in and after 1614.’ Before I 
had tested Crace and found that apparently 
there was no authority for his date of 1620, it 
occurred to me that possibly the Crace copy 
of 1620 and Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s copy 
were of the same edition, and that the con- 
fusion of the point might arise from an error 
of the press. But this was not so: there is 
no date on Crace’s copy, and Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps writes: ‘My copy of Visscher is 
certainly later than 1616—TI should say, at a 
guess, 1625,’ which is quite consistent with 
the eminent collector’s printed description. 
Mr. William Rendle, who has enjoyed the 
privilege of access to Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s 
Collections, has also obligingly communicated 
some notes on a copy of Visscher in his pos- 
session. He writes: ‘My copy has no date, 
but within the cover written by me, when I 
bought it—“ This is a reprint of Visscher’s by 
Ludovicus Hondius (my copy Bonduis) pub- 
lished by Evans.” Thomson, in his London 
Bridge, 1827, p. 395, gave me information at 
first; Thomson notices 1616 edition, only 
impression sold for 10 Guineas to the King, 
plates destroyed. Variation on this noted 





by J. T. Smith, and so on, vide.’ Mr. Rendle 
continues to say that he compared his copy 
with the 1616 edition in the King’s Library, 
and found ‘trifling variations—zatr ata, 
man corner of Tooley Street in mine, not in 
original: pinnacle above left face St. Olafe’s - 
tower, not in orig.: projecting sign from 
house, Tooley Street to Bridge Gate, two in 
mine, one in orig.: St. Olave, extreme east 
city side; turret on square tower with tall 
iron-work ; name in orig., not in mine.’ Mr. 
Rendle mentions another version of the view, 
viz., in the Gardner Collection, a variation 
of Visscher, engraved by Gerard van Kenlon, 
which shows the /onument and Old St. 
Paul’s !” 

A misapprehension as to the authorship of 
this beautiful picture of London is cleared up 
by the hon. secretary. Among others, Mr. 
Overall was misled on this point. In his 
notes on the Agas map already referred to,* 
he ascribes the View to Cornelius J. Visscher. 
The misapprehension is thus explained : 

“A few words on the engraver who first 
produced this very fine picture of Old London 
may appropriately bring these notes to a con- 
clusion. In the British Museum Catalogue 
he appears among the Views of London as 
‘C. I. Visscher,’ and his cypher appears on 
the view, consisting of the initials C. I. V. 
Hence he has, perhaps not inexcusably, been 
confounded with Cornelius Visscher, who was 
of later date, having been born at Haarlem in 
1610, and perhaps better known as an en- 
graver than the ‘C. I. Visscher’ who gave us 
the View which has been reproduced by the 
society. Our Visscher was Nicholas John 
Visscher, the first initial ‘C.’ standing for 
‘Claus,’ an abbreviation of Nicholas. Thus, 
in the British Museum general catalogue we 
have a cross reference ‘Claes Janssen Viss- 
cher, see Nikolaas Visscher the elder.’ Doubt- 
less the J. C. Visscher of Crace’s Catalogue 
is meant for C. I. Visscher.—T. F. O.” 


* Proc, Soc. Antig., vol, vi., 82. 
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Manor of Cioodstock. 
inthis: 


THE CUSTOME OF THE MANOR OF WOODSTOCKE, 
OUT OF BISHOP BARLOW’S MSS. IN BIBL. 
BODL. NUM. 9. P. 125. 


=—IRST, the sayd mannor of Wood- 

aM stocke, with all the members there- 

unto belonging, is an auntient 

Demaine, and so hath been knowne 

reputed and used time out of any man’s 
remembrance. 

And that there belongeth to the sayd 
mannor seaven severall villages or parishes 
which are commonly called the Demaines of 
Woodstocke, viz., Hordeley, Wootton, Combe, 
Stonisfield, Hanborough, Bladon, and Old 
Woodstocke. 

Which sayd mannor and other aforesayd 
members thereof have such Lyberties and 
Priviledges as other auntient demaine Lands 
have used and by the Lawes of this realme 
ought to have that is to say : 

To bee discharged of toll in all faires and 
marketts, and not to bee empaneld in any 
inquest to bee taken before any forreigne 
justices out of their Lyberties. 

And to sue and to bee sued for all their 
free lands holden in auntient tenure by a 
writt of Right close, and by none other writt. 

And for their customarie lands by plaint 
and thereunto to declare according to the 
title of their action. 

And that noe personall action under the 
value of x* shall be sued by any the inhabi- 
tants against another of the same inhabitants 
out of their owne court without licence of 
the Lieutenant and Steward upon paine of 
forfeiteing vis viiid to the King’s Majestie’s 
use. 

And further that there is within the sayd 
Mannor and the members thereof three kinds 
of Lands, that is to say Demaine land, which is 
commonly called Burie land, free land and 
customarie land. 

First as touching the demaine land, or 
Burie lands, all the same, time out of any 
man’s remembrance, were divided amongst 
the tenaunts who have, and doe yet severally 
occupie ‘the same, some one part, and some 
an other, according to the quantity of their 
customarie lands. But therein they claime 


noe interest, noe certeine estate, but only by 
custome and at the King’s will and pleasure. 
For the which they pay nor yeeld noe heriott, 
nor any other duty or service but only the 
annualle rent. And that to the sayd Burie 
lands there belongeth no common, but that 
all the free tenaunts and customarie tenants, 
of the sayd demaines may, and of right 
common in, and upon all the sayde demaine 
and Burie land by the space of sixe weekes 
(that is to say) from the feast of St. Michaell 
the Archangell unto the feast of St. Martine, 
commonly called Martlemasse. 

And as concerning the free lands, with the 
sayd mannor and members thereof, noe per- 
son for his free land or Cote-land, doth pay 
any heriott except in Combe, where Cote- 
land haveing meade doth Heriott as a halfe 
yard land doth. But the heire of all free- 
lande hath used to pay for his releise one 
yeares rent, not above. 

And all purchasers of the same free land 
to pay double the rent for his releise. And 
that the wife after the death of her husband, 
shall have by the custome for her dower of 
the sayd free lands the third part of the rent 
thereof onely and noe parcell of the lande. 

And the same free land doth descend to 
the heire or heires according to the course 
of common lawe. 

And is alsoe diviseable by testament in 
writeing or without writeing, beeing proved by 
lawful witnesses ; and also proved before the 
ordinarie within one yeare and a day, and 
entered into the Court Rolls, ifany court bee 
kept within the time, soe that the sume for 
lack of such entrie into the Court rolls shall 
not bee prejudiciall to infants, feeme coverts, 
men beeing out of the realm, in preson, or if 
non sane memorie or outlawed, but that all 
such persons shall have their remedie accord- 
ing to right and equitie. 

And further, if any wast bee made, etc., 
then he in reversion to have a writt of Right 
close in nature of an action of Wast, and to 
have like recoverie as at the common lawes ; 
and for the customarie lands to have a plaint 
in nature of the sayd action and lik re- 
coverie. 

And as touching the customarie lands, the 
same shall descende, by the custome, to the 
youngest sonne or daughter, as heire to the 
custome, who shall pay for his reliefe single 
fine, viz. one yeares rent and not above. 
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And all the customarie tenaunts haveing 
halfe a yard land at the least, have used as 
heriott their best goods or Quicke cattle save 
at Hanborough, where noe horse beast hath 
been used to be taken for heriott. 

And if a tenaunt of customarie lande, not 
dwelling upon it himselfe, but have an under 
servant, and die, then the Heriott, or 
Heriotts, which shall happen to bee chosen 
for the King’s Majestie shall not bee taken 
away from the sayd under-tenant before the 
next court after the death of the customarie 
tennaunt, soe that the heires, or executors of 
the customarie tennaunt in the mean season 
may compound, and agree, with the farmor, 
or deputy, to the King’s Majestie for the 
price of the heriott, and if not the sayd 
heriott, soe chosen, to be seized for the 
king’s use. 

And every purchasour by will, surrender or 
otherwise of suche customaire land shall pay 
for his releise double fine, viz. two yeares’ 
rent. 

And further the widdowe after the death 
of her husband shall by the custome have 
noe dower of the customarie lands, except it 
bee by his gift or will declared, and for those 
lands soe willed, and given unto her noe 
heriott shall bee payed or due by the death 
of any such widdowe. 

And that the sayd customarie lands have 
used and doe passe by surrender and also 
diviseable by testament in writeing or without 
writeing, being lawfull proved etc. soe that 
the same testament be proved before the 
ordinarie within one yeare and a day next 
after the death of the testatour. 

And if the husband be seized of any 
customary landes, in the right of his wife ; 
or the husband and his wife bee seized 
joyntly, a surrender made in the open court 
by the husband and the wife whereupon the 
wife is duely examined by the steward, shall 
bind the wife and her heires as well as a fine 
levied at the Common law. 

And that a surrender made out of Court of 
the sayd free lands or customarie lands in 
the presence of three of the customarie 
tenants, at the least that will testifie the same, 
is good, soe that the same surrender be pre- 
sented within one yeare and a day.—/fin- 
erary of John Leland, by Hearne (Oxford, 
1744), Vol. viii., pp. 40-43. 
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Notes on Loughry, co. Tyrone.— 
It might be interesting to some of the readers 
of Zhe Antiqguary to know that The Zale of 
a Tub was written by Dean Swift at 
Loughry, which demesne is a short distance 
from Cookstown, county Tyrone, and quite 
close to Tullyhogue Fort, ze., Tulach-og, 
“the hill of the youths.” This fort was the 
place where the kings of Ulster from the 
most remote period were inaugurated with 
the royal title and authority of the O’Nial. 
There is a summer-house still preserved in 
Loughry, 2.e., “rushes,” or “rushy spot,” by 
the proprietor, Colonel Lindesay, which is 
known as “Swifte’s Arbour.” Loughry, ac- 
cording to the late Major Lindesay, is a cor- 
ruption of words that mean “the king’s gift.” 
These Lindesays have an “e” in their name, 
like the Lindeseys, premier earls of Scotland. 
Swift wrote some of his books in the 
summer-house at Loughry. He covered the 
walls with scraps of his writing ; but on the 
second marriage of the father of Colonel 
Lindesay, orders were sent to clean up the 
place, and the steward, to get rid of the 
nasty scribblings on the walls of the summer- 
house, whitewashed it. The late Major 
Lindesay intended to try and get it picked off 
-—whether he succeeded or not I cannot tell. 
The holly-hedge that was about the summer- 
house in Swift’s time has now grown into 
forest-trees. I have not anywhere seen such 
large hollies. Not far from Tullyhogue, but 
on the opposite side of the fort from Loughry, 
is the church and parish of Ballyclog, where 
at one time Charles Wolf, the author of 
“ The Burial of Sir John Moore,” was placed 
as.curate. At Donerisk, in the parish of 
Desertcreight, stood the priory of that name, 
founded in 1294 by one of the O’Hagan 
family. Of this priory nothing remains but 
the cemetery, remarkable as the burial-place 
of the sept of O’Hagan, and more recently 
as that of the ancient family of Lindesay and 
Crawford, of whom there are several tombs, 
the most remarkable being that of Robert 
Lindesay, Chief Harbinger of King James. 
This Robert obtained from James I. in 1604 
the grant of Tullyhogue, etc., where, and at 
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Loughry, the family have ever since resided. 
Their house and documents were burnt 
during the Civil War of 1641 ; the tomb was 
also mutilated and covered over, and in that 
condition it remained till 1819, when, in 
sinking a vault, it was discovered.—JOHN 
Browne, M.R.S.A. 

Some Famous Bedsteads. — Some 
idea of the importance formerly attached 
to certain bedsteads may be gathered from 
old wills, where we find bed-clothes and sheets 
as things specially prized. Thus an Anglo- 
Saxon lady gives to one of her children “ her 
best bed curtain-linen, and all the clothes 
belonging to it,” and to another child she 
leaves “two chests and all the bed-clothes 
that to one belong.” When Cardinal Wolsey 
took a lease of Hampton Manor and Manor 
House in the year 1514, he received twenty 
“bedsteddis ” as part of the demise. Entries 
of this kind are very numerous, and show in 
what high esteem the comfort and niceness 
of their beds were held by our forefathers. 
It may be noted, too, that in days gone by 
many allusions occur to a smaller bedstead 
which, rolled under the larger one, was 
designed usually for a valet or servant. 
Thus, every reader will remember the well- 
known speech of mine host of the Garter 
in the Merry Wives of Windsor (iv. 5), who 
says of Falstaff’s room, “'There’s his chamber, 
his house, his castle, his standing-bed, and 
truckle-bed.” In the old manuscript of the 
romance of the Comte D’ Artois, the Count 
lies in the bed under the canopy, while the 
truckle-bed is occupied by his valet. Of the 
many further bedsteads which have acquired 
an historical fame may be mentioned one in 
the bedroom of Mary, Queen of Scots, at 
Holyrood Palace. It is covered with red 
damask, and is popularly stated to have been 
slept in by the unfortunate Sovereign, al- 
though there is considerable doubt on this 
point. At Burnley, it may be remembered, 
is preserved the bedstead occupied by Queen 
Elizabeth on her visits to the Lord Treasurer 
Burleigh. It stands ina room in the western 
first floor of the mansion, known as “ Queen 
Elizabeth’s Bedroom,” and is distinguished 
by its green velvet hangings. Paul Hentzner, 
in his visit to Windsor, in the year 1598, 
notices the beds belonging to former Princes 
as measuring 11 feet square, and speaks of 


Queen Elizabeth’s bed, with its curious rich 
embroidery, as not so large as the others. A 
famous bedstead of the fifteenth century was 
long preserved at Leicester, and is generally 
supposed to have been slept on by Richard 
III. The under part of it formed his military 
chest ; and, as most readers are aware, the 
discovery of the treasure a century afterwards 
occasioned a barbarous murder. But none 
of the coins discovered were of a later mint 
than this reign. Furthermore, it is said by 
Pennant that a stump bedstead kept in 
Berkeley Castle is the same on which the 
murder of Edward II. was committed. Then 
there are the Royal beds of Hampton Court, 
with their rich hangings; and the famous 
bed of Ware, in Hertfordshire, has long ago 
become proverbial. Nothing is known of 
the original history of this enormous bed- 
stead—no less than 12 feet square—and 
which, in years past, formed one of the dis- 
tinguishing features of the inn known as the 
Saracen’s Head. According to one popular 
tradition, this gigantic piece of furniture was 
made by a certain Jonas Forbrooke, a 
journeyman carpenter, and presented to the 
Royal Family in the year 1463, Edward IV. 
rewarding the industry of the donor by 
granting him a pension for life. Anyhow, 
many strange stories have centred round this 
bed, and a popular legend says that one Har- 
rison Saxby, of Lancashire—a Master of the 
Horse to King Henry VIII.—having fallen 
deeply in love with the daughter of a miller 
residing near Ware, swore he would do any- 
thing to secure the object of his affections. 
This piece of chivalry coming to the ears of 
the King, who happened to be passing 
through Ware on his way to his favourite 
retreat at Hertford, it was decided that the - 
girl should bestow her hand on him who 
would consent to sleep all night in the “‘ bed 
of Ware,” provided he was found there in the 
morning. Harrison Saxby accepted the pro- 
posal, but on the following morning he was 
found on the floor, covered with bruises, and 
utterly prostrate. Among further stories con- 
nected with this great bed, we are told that 
when the town was full, in consequence of 
some large hunting or wedding party, it was 
invariably made use of. But, adds Mr. 
Timbs in his Addeys, Castles, and Ancient 
Halls of England, whenever so employed, its 
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occupants were always unable to obtain their 
wished-for sleep, being in the night subject 
to all kinds of pinching, nipping, and scratch- 
ing, till at last the bed became deserted. 
The reason assigned for these unpleasant 
experiences is that the spirit of Jonas For- 
brooke always hovered about his favourite 
work, and, being annoyed at the undignified 
use it was put to by the good people of Ware, 
prevented anyone from getting a moment’s 
rest. At Knole have been long carefully 
preserved the costly bed and furniture which 
are said to have been placed there for the 
reception of James II., and in the King’s 
bed-chamber is the State bed, in which tradi- 
tion informs us the Pretender was born. Ac- 
cording to an interesting article in St. James’s 
Magazine some years ago, it appears that a 
fine old carved oak bedstead, specially de- 
signed for President Bradshaw, decorated 
with carved arms and mottoes, has for many 
years been an object of interest at Mayle 
Hall, Cheshire ; while the Cumnor bedstead 
at Sudely Castle, Gloucestershire, of very 
handsome design, is generally supposed to 
have been the property of the unfortunate 
Amy Robsart. In Naworth Castle, Cumber- 
land, too, was long exhibited the bed and 
bedroom of Belted Will, the famous warden 
of the Marches ; and at Stowe, the residence 
of the Duke of Buckingham, was a well- 
known bedstead, which was famous in more 
than one respect. It was constructed, in the 
year 1737, for Frederick, Prince of Wales ; it 
was afterwards occupied, in 1805, by George 
IV., and more recently still by Queen Vic- 
toria. Then, again, at Cawdor Castle, in 
Scotland, and at Haddon Hall, in Derby- 
shire, were long preserved in their time-worn 
apartments interesting illustrations of the 
beds in fashion in years past, and at Loxely 
Hall, in the neighbourhood of Blackburn, 
many will remember the curious bedstead of 
the time of Henry VIII. Among still further 
instances might be included the Royal State 
bed at Arundel Castle, which was specially 
made for the visit of Queen Victoria in the 
year 1846, and is most elaborate in its de- 
corations and fittings. Again, for an idea of 
the sumptuous carved oak bedsteads of the 
great palaces and hotels of France in days 
gone by, we may refer the reader to the 
Mobilier Frangais of Violet le Duc, from 


which it will be seen that the bedstead of 
this stamp was a frame panelled down to 
the ground, invariably containing chests, 
drawers, presses, or other secure secret 
places under the sleeper. The back, writes 
Mr. Pollen, was “ more or less the reredos of 
an altar, or the great panelled presses that 
filled the sides of sacristies. Four posts sup- 
ported the canopy.” In the Louvre, at Paris, 
many will recollect the tent-bed which was 
occupied by the Emperor Napoleon; and 
the beautiful crystal State bed, presented in 
the year 1833 by the Emperor of Russia to 
the Shah of Persia, was perhaps one of the 
most gorgeous of its kind ever constructed. 
Numerous other instances might be quoted, 
but we can only mention one, and that 
the decayed bedstead on which Luther 
slept, preserved at Coburg. — Zhe Stan- 
dard. 

Early Hanoverian Quarter Sessions 
in Winchester.—A very much dilapidated 
“Minute Booke of the Sessions,” ranging 
from 1714 to 1742, gives us a forcible idea of 
justice and manners in the reigns of the early 
Georges, and our readers will be shocked to 
know that justice was tempered with very 
doubtful mercy in those times. Punishment 
by imprisonment was in this sessional record 
rare, and the general penalty was a public 
whipping in the corn market, where were the 
stocks and whipping-post, varied by the com- 
pulsory journey and flagellation at the cart- 
tail, or in the House of Correction. One 
case of imprisonment is recorded in 1724 of 
a lewd woman, one Barbara Godwin, who 
was to be kept in the House of Correction 
for twelve months, and to be whipped once a 
week, if she do not behave herself well ac- 
cording to the discretion of the keeper, who, 
doubtless, needed patience and discretion 
too. The via dolorosa for the cart’s-tail suf- 
ferers was from the Westgate to the Market 
Cross, or from the George Inn to that struc- 
ture; and all public flagellations were ad- 
ministered by the beadle, who received some- 
times a standard of severity embodied in the 
words “large” strokes. Apprentices seem to 
have had a bad time of it, for there are fre- 
quent records of complaint, both as to the 
ill-treatment by the masters, and also of idle- 
ness of apprentices. William Baker, appren- 
ticed to Richard Leversuch, mason, com- 
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plained to Gilbert Wavell, Esq., mayor, that 
he was beaten barbarously on the bare but- 
tocks with a lath and a switch, and his master 
threatened to lay him bedridden. The 
indentures were cancelled. Edward Watts, 
apprentice to John Smith, cordwainer, com- 
plained of cruel correction, by “strap oil” 
doubtless, and that he was not provided with 
“linnen and victuals and other apparrell.” 
The Court ordered the master to “ intreat 
him” as an apprentice ought to be, and not 
to correct him with sticks, and to provide 
him with four shirts. The minute of the 
Court is quaint: “The master not to correct 
him with sticks or other weapons, and not to 
stamp upon him with his feet,” etc. The 
master cordwainer was evidently a brute to 
the young Crispin. An apprentice of the 
“Gentlemen’s Aliens’ Society,” 1739, seems 
to have merited correction in the mayoralty 
of Jacob Gater, Esq. John Cotton was 
apprenticed to Mr. William Woodward, baker, 
and the lad’s conduct came before the Ses- 
sions, and it was mutually agreed that the 
indentures be cancelled, the master to return 
two guineas into the hands of the “ Treasurers 
of the Society of Gentlemen Aliens,” and the 
apprentice being now in the custody of the 
keeper of the House of Correction be there 
whipped and discharged. This sort of treat- 
ment of bad boys is come into force again, 
but not as regards apprentices. The con- 
tempt shown towards the mayor at various 
times is amusing ; for example, in 1718, one 
James Bye “did in public court humbly 
acknowledge an offence by him lately com- 
mitted in uttering and speaking scandalous, 
reproachful, contemptuous, and vilipendious 
words of and against the Right Worshipful 
John Ffoyle, Esq., Mayor of this city, and 
His Majesty’s Clerk of the Market, and of 
the Jury of the Clerk, and most derogatory to 
the honor and authority of a Justice of the 
Peace. He most humbly begged pardon,” 
etc. In another case Mayor Ffoyle seems to 
have been the subject of abuse in the Lower 
Brooks. There are copious notices of vag- 
rants and their flagellatory or other treatment, 
but James Brumidgum adjudged to be a 
vagrant was to be sent to the town of Kil- 
kenny where he was born. A few days after 
the Brumidgum of Kilkenny was heard by 
Counsel James Crosse, Esq., and the Court 


in their wisdom held he was not a vagrant 
under the Act 12 Queen Ann, and did repeal 
and quash the order. The neglect of the 
Town Sergeants of prisoners was proved in 
1727, when Joseph Shefley, a prisoner in the 
city gaol, called Westgate, set forth in a 
petition his ‘necessitous condition and likely 
to starve by reason that the Sergeants of the 
city for some time past have absented them- 
selves and not come nigh him, wherefore this 
Court of Quarter Sessions taking into con- 
sideration this poor prisoner’s circumstances, 
doth order that the Sergeants shall each of 
them in their turn attend daily.” ‘There are 
frequent notices of the swearing in of the 
Masters and Wardens of the Society of 
Taylors and Hosiers, and the Cordwainers, 
and there was also a Society of Carpenters. 
In 1730 Thomas Barfcot, gent., was Master 
of the Cordwainers, and David Clarke of the 
Taylors and Hosiers. Thomas Parker and 
William Plott were Wardens of the Cord- 
wainers’ Company, and in 1732 there was a 
Bedell of the Companies (Steven Vaughan), 
and a Registrar (John Smith). Two years 
later Richard Sharp was Master of the “ Tay- 
lors,” John Norway and John Jeffery, wardens, 
and ten citizens were sworn in as members of 
it, amongst the names being William Faith- 
full, David Clark, Rich. Rolfe, and Thomas 
Russell. It is almost too much to hope that 
the books of these Societies or Guilds may 
some day be found amongst provincial or 
private muniments. Premising that the Ses- 
sional Record included appeals against Rates 
and Window Tax and Sundry (what we should 
call bye-laws), it may be suitable to conclude 
with the fact that in 1720 two Stuart partisans 
were committed to gaol for crying out : “ God 
bless King James, the Third lawful King of 
England”; and there was furious riding in 
those days, for all “ Aorseler or other persons 
who rode at a gallopp on any horse, gelding, 
or mare, in the streets or lanes,” were to be 
fined 6s. 8d., and this order was published by 
the Common Cryer so that no person should 
plead ignorance of this “ good and wholesome 
order.” By the way, Wm. White, belman, was 
had up before the Sessions for scandalous and 
reproachfull words touching Thomas Barfoot, 
Esq., Mayor, on Feb. 16, 1724, and pro- 
mised to behave better on pain of losing his 
noisy but necessary office.—W. H. Jacos. 
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Mrs. Bradley's North Allerton Ale, 
1680.—We are indebted to the editor of 
Wine, Spirit, and Beer for permission to 
reprint the following: ‘“ Accompanying a 
small volume of which we never saw a second 
copy, but apparently quite unconnected with 
the main subject (which is the physiology of 
dreams), occurs a copy of verses in praise of 
North Allerton ale, which appears to be the 
earliest text of what was subsequently pub- 
lished under the title of the ‘Praise of 
Yorkshire Ale.’ It will not surprise our 
readers to learn that this production is not 
free from coarseness ; but it is highly curious 
on account of the denominations of drinks 
which it rehearses, and with which we do not 
in some instances recollect to have met entire 
elsewhere. The poem, if it may be so termed, 
is constructed on the same plan as Sir John 
Suckling’s Session of the Poets. We may be 
forgiven for withholding the exceptionable 
passages, but otherwise the performance, 
where it touches on the beverages formerly 
in use and favour, and the persons and places 
which supplied them, is too quaint and in- 
teresting to be spared: 


‘ Hereafter follows the Praise of Ale, 
Wherein is Enumerated several sorts 
Of Drinks, with a Description of the 
Humours of most sorts of Drunkards. 


Bachus having called a Parliament of late 

For to consult about some things of state, 

Nearly concerning the Honour of his Court ; 

To th’ Sun, behind Th’ Exchange, they did Resort : 
Where, being met, and many things that time 
Concerning the adulterating Wine 

And other Liquors ; selling of Ale in Mugs, 

Silver tankards, Black-pots and little Jugs ; 

Strong beer in Rabbits, and cheating penny cans, 
Vintners small Bottles, silver-mouthed black Jacks, 
Three Pipes for twopence, and such-like Trepans, 
Papers of sugar, with such-like cheating knacks ; 
And many such-like things were then debated 

And Bills past upon the Cases stated : 

And all things ready for Adjournment, then 

Stood up one of the Northern Country men, 

A boon fellow, and Lover of strong Ale, 

Whose tongue well-steep’d in sack, begun this tale, 
My Bully Rooks, I’ve been experienc’d long 

In most of Liquors which are counted strong : 

Of Claret, Whitewine, and Canary sack, 
Rhenish,and Malaga, I’ve had no lack, 

Sider, Perry, Metheglin, and Sherbet, 

Coffee and Mead, with Punch and Chocolat: 

Rum and Tee, Azora wine, Mederry, 

Vin de Paree, Brag, wine with Rosemary: 

Stepony, Usquebath, besides all these, 

Agua Calestis Cinnamon, Heart’s-ease ; 
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Brave Rosa Solis, and other Liquors fine, 
Rasberry Wine, Pur-royal, and Shampine ; 
Malmsey, and Viper-wine, all these I pass ; 
Fronteniack, with excellent Jpocras : 

Mum, Cherry-wine, Langoon, and Lemmonad, 
Sherry, and Port a Port, both white and red, 
Pomgranate, Mirtle, and Hop-wine I know 
Ipres and Orleans, Coos, and eke Anjow, 
Burgundian-wine, Cacubum, Sage, and Mull, 
Fennel and Wormwood-wine have past my gull, 
Hydromel, Mulsum, wine boil’d with Southerwooz, 
Opimium, Smirna, and Bizon good : 
Temetum, Lora, and brave Muskadel, 

Rumney and Nectar too that doth excel ; 
Scilian, Naples, and Lorain wine, 

Moravia, Malta, and Corsica fine : 

Tent, Muskatine, Brandy, and Alicant, 


“The writer, when he has made his cha- 
racter enumerate the preceding catalogue of 
wines and liquors, of various regions and 
kinds, proceeds : 


‘ Of all these Liquors I have had no scant, 
And several others ; but none do I find 
Like Humming Northern ALE to please my mind, 
Oh its pleasant to the taste, strong and mellow, 
He that affects it not, is no boon Fellow, 
He that in this drink doth let his senses swim, 
—_— neither wind nor storms will pierce on 
im : 
It warms in Winter, in Summer opes the Pores, 
’Twil make a sovereign Salve ’gainst cuts and 
sores 
It ripens Wit, exhilerates the mind, 
Makes friends of foes and foes of Friends full kind : 
Its Physical, for old Men, warms their Blood 
Its Spirits makes the Coward’s courage good : 
66.6) @ ere . Soldiers and gown-men, 
Rich and poor, old and young, lame and sound 
men 
May such advantage have by drinking Ale, 
As should I tell, you’d think ’twere but a Tale : 
Mistake me not, Custom, I mean not tho’, 
Of excessive drinking, as great Ranters do, 
For that would turn a great Wit to a Sot, 
I mean the merry Quibling o’re a Pot, 
Which makes dull melancholy Spirits be 
For Criticks and great Wits, good Company. 
Oh the rare Virtues of this Barly Broth, 
To rich and poor, it’s Meat and Drink and Cloth.’ 


“The interest of Bacchus and the company 
was naturally awakened by this allusion to a- 
drink alleged to surpass the vintages and dis- 
tillations of the Continent, and they demand 
the locality where this superlative tipple was 
to be procured : 


‘The Court here stopt him, and the Prince did say, 
Where may we find this Nectar, I thee pray? 
The boon good Fellow answered, I can tell, 
North Allerton, in Yorkshire, doth excell, 

All England, nay all Zurope, for strong Ale, 
If thither we adjorn, we shall not fail 
G 
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To taste such humming’ stuff, as, I dare say 

Your Highness never tasted to this day. 

They, hearing this, the House Agreed upon 

All for Adjournment to North Allerton : 

Madam Sradley’s, was the chief house then nam’d, 
Where they must taste this noble drink so fam’d, 
And nois’d abroad in each place far and near, 
Nay, take it Brady, for strong Ale and Beer, 
Thou hast it loose, there’s none can do so well 

In brewing Ale, thou dost all else excel. 
Adjournment day being come, there did appear 
A brave full house, Backus himself was there. 
This Nectar was brought in, each had his Cup, 
But at the first they did but sipple up 

This rare Amérosta ; but finding that 

Twas grateful to the Taste, and made them chat, 
and laugh and talk ; O then, when all was out, 
They called for more, and drank full Cans about.’ 


“Bacchus, hearing the glowing eulogy of 
Mrs. Bradley’s North Allerton ale, was 
naturally anxious to be informed with what 
privileges the town to which it owed its 
parentage was invested : 

‘ And then he did begin for to enquire : 
What Priviledges were bestow’d upon 
This Famous Ale-Town of North Allerton? 
The answer was, That it was only known, 
To have four fairs i’ th year, a Burrough-Town, 
One Market every week, and that was all: 
This moved Bachzus presently to call 
For a great Jugg, which held above five quarts, 
And filling ’t to the Brim : Come here my Hearts, 
Said he, wee’l drink about this merry Health 
To the Honour of the Town, their State and 
Wealth, 
For by the Essence of this Drink, I Swear, 
This Town is Famous for strong Ale and Beer, 
And for the sake of this good Nappy Ale, 
Of my great Favour it shall never fail ; 
For to promote the quick Return and Trade 
In all strong Ale and Beer that here is made.’ 


‘This is all that strikes one as being of 
particular interest; the remainder is rather 
‘flat and unprofitable,’ or is leavened with 
the grossness that stamps so much of the 
literature of the time.” 

Dorking Inns.—Brayley and Britton, in 
their History of Surrey (v. 93, 94), enumerate 
the following inns at Dorking, which was for- 
merly a great trading and posting station, and 
lies on one of the ancient Roman roads : The 
White Horse, originally the Cross House, held 
of the Manor of St. John of Jerusalem at 
Clerkenwell; the Chequers, the Great Bell, 
the Red Lion (formerly the Cardinal’s Cap), 
the George, the Old King’s Head, and the 
Wheatsheaf. The Old King’s Head was one 
of the chief houses, and the sign once bore 
the date 1591 and the arms of Queen Eliza- 








beth, gartered, with the initials E. R. The 
old bar still remained in 1850. Some of 
these inns have ceased to exist; and not a 
single one preserves its ancient consequence. 

Historiography.—The following letter 
from Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, to 
Secretary Windebank, dated Jan. 19, 1634-35, 
is entered in the Calendar of State Papers: 
“ Desires Windebank to represent the follow- 
ing requests to his Majesty upon occasion of 
his writing the Life and History of Henry 
ViI/, 1st. That his Majesty would grant 
him some public testimony of his favour 
which may distinguish him from those who, 
before, have taken pains in this kind; for 
though Sir Thomas More and Lord St. 
Albans were great personages, yet the lives 
of Richard III. and Henry VII. were not 
written by them but in the time of their dis- 
grace, and when otherwise they were disabled 
to appear. 2. To obtain for him payment of 
£600 outstanding of his expenses during his 
employment in France, which he should not 
otherwise employ than about his charges in 
his History. 3. That his Majesty, instead of 
the lodgings appointed him in Richmond, 
would allow him some in Whitehall, or rather 
in St. James’s, whereby he might have access 
to the paper-chamber of the one, and the 
library of the other house. Hopes Winde- 
bank will both effectually move and obtain a 
good answer herein. He has spoken of them 
himself heretofore, and found his Majesty 
graciously inclined thereto.” 


Antiquarian Mews. 
a — _ 
THE dispersion last month at the rooms of Messrs, 
Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge of the unreserved 
portion of the library of the late Mr. J. O. Halliwell. 
Phillipps, will have awakened in the minds of those 
who knew him, both personally and by name, many 
chequered recollections. The books sold had been 
left to the owner’s nephew, a solicitor at Weston- 
super-Mare, and although they did not include the 
choicest Shakespearian archives and documents, there 
was not only a large number of works by or relating 
to the poet, but several lots of MSS. which might 
from their nature and character have been suspected 
of being strays from the collection offered to Birming- 
ham. They were probably late purchases, which 
Mr. Phillipps had not had the opportunity of incor- 
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porating with the rest; of these there were nearly 
one hundred items. 

The prices realized for the property were, on the 
whole, rather high, especially considering that 
a notable proportion of the rarer articles were 
evidently inferior duplicates, while quite a preponder- 
ance of works of an ordinary character was apparent 
to an experienced eye. But of course the well-earned 
reputation of the gentleman under whose name the 
catalogue was issued powerfully influenced buyers. 
We are glad to learn that the British Museum 
succeeded in acquiring several volumes for the 
national library. The copyright of the Outlines of the 
Life of Shakespeare was purchased, we understand, 
by Messrs. Longman, who project a new edition, 
which will be necessarily far more costly than those 
published under the auspices of the author at a nominal 
price. 

Among the conspicuous rarities or objects of 
interest were Drayton’s Polyolbion, 1613, imperfect, 
but with the initials and supposed MS. notes of 
Milton ; it fetched £43. Lot 315, the first edition of 
Mrs. Glasse’s Art of Cookery, 1747, fetched a large 
figure on the strength of an absurd statement in a 
note that Mr. G. A. Sala thought it worth £100; it 
wanted the frontispiece, which was not mentioned. 
A curious little volume called the Jmage of Idleness, 
1574, and the only copy of the edition known, 
brought £7. The quarto Shakespeares were of no 
importance. No. 1172, Willobie’s Avisa, 1609, 
was sold for £24 10s. The majority of the books 
commanded far higher sums than they would have 
done in any other sale, while a few, owing to the 
imperfect cataloguing, escaped notice. Ifa customer 
for the collection, valued at £7,000, does not present 
himself, we may expect to see that in due course share 
the fate of the bequest to Mr. Baker. 


Later in the past month Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkin- 
son, and Hodge also disposed of the library 
formed, partly in the last century, and partly at a 
later period—down to a recent date, in fact—by 
the Perkins family, whose name is already associated 
with the splendid assemblage of literary treasures at 
Hanworth Park, sold several years ago. The 
original founders of the present collection, removed 
from Chipstead Place, Kent, was the grandfather of 
the actual vendor, and the friend.and correspondent 
of Dr. Johnson. One of the lots was a series of 
autograph notes addressed by the latter to Mr. Perkins 
in connection with the transfer of Thrale’s Brewery. 
The sale extended over seven days, and comprised 
county histories, MSS. on vellum, illustrated books, 
dramatic literature, and a profusion of miscellaneous 
works in ancient and modern literature, chiefly 
English. The most distinctive features were the fine 


and attractive series of original editions of Shake- 
speare—inferior to that in George Daniel’s library, 
disposed in 1864, but perhaps excelling in interest 
any which have since occurred. We may draw par- 
ticular attention to the 7rue Tragedy of Kichard the 
Third, 1594, the supposed prototype of Shakespeare’s 
play; it was erroneously said to be the only perfect copy 
known, and brought £100 ; at least two others exist. 
There was also a copy of the first quarto of Lucrece, 
1594, the rarity of which was also seriously overstated. 
Many of the copies in the sale were more satisfactory 
externally than internally; the instances were very 
numerous in which leaves had been injured or repaired. 
The library contained several specimens by Wynkyn 
de Worde and other early printers, and two of the 
commoner Caxtons, the Afirror of the World, 1480, 
imperfect, and the Profitable Book for Man’s Sout, 
which no one, by-the-bye, except an auctioneer, now 
places among the productions of his press. The 
Rosary of our Saviour Jesu, printed by Pynson, 
realized £59. The extensive assemblage of old 
English plays by Massinger, Shirley, Ford, etc., 
included nothing of special interest; perhaps the 
rarest. item was Massinger and Decker’s Virgin 
Martyrs, 1622, It seems a deplorable thing that the 
British Museum is so straitened in its purchasing 
resources that it cannot secure such desiderata as 
presented themselves here ; we do not believe that a 
single lot was secured for the nation. 


In the Newcastle Chronicle Mr. J. R. Boyle, F.S.A., 
is publishing a series of articles on “ Our Country 
Churches.” 


The Marquis of Lothian formally opened the 
new buildings of the National Portrait Gallery for 
Scotland on July 14. They stand at the eastern end 
of Queen Street, Edinburgh, upon a site bought 
for £7,500, whereof £2,500 was contributed by the 
Board of Manufacturers and £5,000 by the Govern- 
ment. In 1882 Mr. John Ritchie Findlay, chief 
owner of the Scotsman paper—whose name in this 
behalf has hitherto been kept in secret—offered to 
the Board of Manufacturers a sum of £10,000, provided 
that a like amount should be contributed, as, indeed, 
it was forthwith, by the Treasury. Two years later 
Mr. Findlay supplemented his munificent gift by 
an offer to erect a building for the National Portrait 
Gallery and Museum of Antiquities. The two collec- 
tions accordingly are now housed in the western and 
eastern wings respectively of the _ three-storied 
structure erected after the designs of Dr. Rowland 
Anderson, somewhat in the Gothic mode of five 
hundred years since. Mr. Findlay’s contributions 
amount in the aggregate to a sum of £50,000. 
Sculpture forms a prominent portion of the Gallery ; 
it includes general figures and busts after Chantrey, 
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Flaxman, Sir John Steell, Joseph Brodie, etc., 
and the loan collection contains some fine works 
from Hamilton Palace, such as Jansen’s Dukes of 
Lauderdale and Hamilton, Kneller’s fourth Duke of 
Hamilton,and Mytens’ second Duke. The curator, Mr. 
J. M. Gray, has compiled a good catalogue of the 
exhibition. 

We recently encountered a paragraph announcing 
with considerable gusto the projected restoration of 
the parish church of Orton Longueville. The fabric 
is a fine specimen of the Decorated style of the four- 
teenth century ; and we hope that those ladies and 
gentlemen whose subscriptions are announced with 
so much satisfaction will look to it that the building 
is not tampered with. Before subscribing to these 
restorations people of any taste at all should satisfy 
themselves as to the work proposed. Great mischief 
may be done by subscribing too readily or too 
liberally to the numerous proposed works of “ restora- 
tion.” The public cannot be too often or too forcibly 
reminded that it appertains to no individuals of any 
generation to tamper with monuments which are the 
property of the ages, so long as they can be preserved 
by the jealous care of succeeding generations of anti- 
quaries. 


In carrying out the works at the post-office extension 
in Westgate Road, Newcastle, a relic was found 
underneath the site of the old buildings on June 22. 
It consists of a large oaken vessel, which may have 
served the purpose of either a boat or a coffin, or 
have been devoted to some other end. It has evi- 
dently been the solid trunk of a massive oak, which 
has been hollowed out, probably by burning, the 
cavity being about seven feet in length by three feet 
in depth. The oak is black with age, and it is 
believed to date back to a very early period, as an old 
wall was found close to it, which had been built near 
to the relic, evidently at a time when the latter was 
already embedded in the ground. A number of 
horns, the cranium of an animal, and other things 
were found in the vessel, and they have been examined 
by several antiquaries of the city. All the articles 
found are in an excellent state of preservation. The 
discovery was made immediately at the rear of the 
present post-office premises. 


We learn from the Shrewsbury Chronicle that an 
interesting discovery has been made at Valle Crucis 
Abbey, Llangollen, the finest ruin in North Wales, 
where the Rev. Hugh Trevor Owen is now engaged 
upon some excavations. Whilst excavating along the 
outside wall of the north transept, portions of tomb- 
stones have been discovered, indicating that the 
monastic cemetery was situated north of the abbey. 
The base of massive buttresses in Early English 
Decorated style has been unearthed, and amongst the 





débris quantities of charred wood and molten metal 
have been found, proving, what has long been the 
theory, that the ancient abbey was destroyed by fire. 


On July 3, the collection of rare coins, MSS., 
cabinets, bijouterie, and virtu, which belonged to the 
late Mr. A. Russell Pollock, of Paisley, was sold in 
the rooms of Messrs. Duncan, Keith, and M’Cloy, 
Glasgow. Greek and Roman coins brought from half- 
a-crown to twelve shillings ; but there was keen com- 
petition for the possession of some old Scottish and 
English pieces. Two David II. pennies brought 
10s. ; a James VI. sword-dollar, 21s. ; thirty-shilling 
piece, 20s. ; reverse three-headed thistle of 1594, 12s. ; 
thistle merk and half-merk, 10s.; testoon and two 
thistle merks, 17s. ; balance merk and quarter thistle 
merk 15s. ; and thistle merk, half eight and quarter, 
22s.; 56s. and 58s. were paid for lots of two 
Edward III. nobles, 23s. for an Edward IV. angel, 
27s. for a Henry VIII. rose crown and half-crown, 
25s. for a sovereign of James I., and 11s. fora Henry 
VIII. shilling. Amongst other prices paid were— 
21s. for ten Edward I. and II. pennies, 24s. for five 
George II. Irish bank tokens, 60s. for a hundred 
pieces of Maundy money from Charles II. to Victoria, 
46s. for nine silver war medals, and £6 6s, for a lot of 
Louis XIV. and XV. medals. 


A curious discovery has just been made bya French 
peasant at Vimoutiers, in the department of the Orne. 
He was digging in his field, when the ground suddenly 
gave way, and he fell into a hole 1oft. in depth. 
On examination, a number of human bones partially 
petrified were found in an adjoining vault constructed 
in the form of a circle. The bones (the Dazly 
Telegraph's correspondent says) are of exceptionally 
large dimensions, and appear to have belonged to a 
race of gigantic stature and great breadth of frame. 
Further researches have been temporarily interrupted 
by the subsidence of other plots of ground. ? 


During some excavations in London Wall, in that por- 
tion known as Bell! Alley, a brown glazed jug has been 
found in almost perfect condition. It is of the 
Norman period, with a thumb moulding at the base. 
There was also found a stone Roman bell. Unfor- 
tunately, it was struck by a pick, and two portions of 
the base are gone. It is unglazed, and a light stone- 
brown in colour. 


In reply to an application which was addressed to 
the authorities of the British Museum some months 
ago by the Corporation of Welshpool and the council 
of the Powys-land Club, a letter has been sent to 
Mr. M. C. Jones, F.S.A., the hon. sec., in which the 
Principal Librarian states that the Powys-land Museum 
has been placed on the list of institutions to receive a 
set of electrotypes of ancient Greek and Roman coins. 
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Mr. William Beamont, who was first Mayor of 
Warrington, died on June 6 at his residence, Orford 
Hall, Warrington, at the age of 92. He was the 
founder of the local museum, and was a well-known 
antiquary and author. At various times he gave 
several thousands of pounds to religious objects. 


The sale by auction of the great Secretan collection 
of pictures opened on July 1. There was a very large 
attendance. Some high prices were paid for various 
pictures of Millet and Meissonnier, and then the 
famous ‘‘ Angelus” of the former painter was put up 
for sale. The competition for possession of this work 
was exceedingly eager and keen. The first bid was 
100,000 francs. After a time, M. Proust, who repre- 
sented the Musée de France, offered 490,000 francs, 
but the firm of Every, of New York, made an 
advance on this, and offered 501,000 francs, Finally 
the picture was knocked down to M, Proust at 502,000 
francs, just as a bid of 503,000 francs was made. The 
public cheered when they saw the great work of art 
awarded to M. Proust, as the virtual representative of 
the French nation, but the Americans protested 
loudly, and declared that the auctioneer had let his 
hammer fall too quickly. An excited discussion 
followed, and at length the auctioneer appealed to 
M. Proust to allow the sale of the “Angelus” to be 
resumed. M. Proust consented, and the bidding 
recommenced. The Americans carried it up to 
550,000 francs, but ultimately the work was definitely 
sold to M. Proust for 553,000 francs, or £22,120. 


On June 13 there was a sale by auction, at Bell 
Vue, Halifax, the residence of the late Sir F. Crossley, 
of the surplus contents of the mansion. The lots sold 
were about 1,200 volumes of books and a collection of 
oil-paintings and water-colours. The principal item 
of interest was a gallery painting, C. H. Maguire’s 
historic work, ‘*Cromwell Refusing the Crown of 
England.” The auctioneer announced that every 
item in the catalogue would be sold without reserve ; 
therefore there was no exception with regard to 
Maguire’s famous painting. The biddings commencedat 
£50,and went up by£10bidsto£150. After somedelay 
4155 was offered, which was followed by the final 
bid, £160, at which it was sold to a Mr. Sutcliffe. 
The remainder of the collection sold for very small 
sums, a fine work by E. J. Cobbett, ‘‘ The Gleaner,” 
being knocked down for £40. Mr, Eagland Bray 
was the purchaser of the six oil-paintings, in panelled 
frames, which hung in the dining-rooms, works by 
Burlison, after Raphael, Murillo, etc. These fetched 
the comparatively small sum of £16 each. 


A curious survival of the Middle Ages in Servia is 
the institution of ‘‘ Esnafs” or guilds. According to 
the latest British Consular report from that country, 








these Esnafs are guilds of the various trades which 
regulate the condition of apprentices and the 
privileges of master workmen. They are inde- 
pendent of State support, and are maintained by 
employers and workmen of the different trades for 
the purposes of mutual support in labour and sick- 
ness. Monthly contributions are paid to the guild by 
the members, and the funds collected are managed by 
an unpaid committee, elected at a general meeting. 
Foreigners are allowed to join these guilds, and the 
law enables them to prevent workmen who have not 
been enrolled from exercising their calling. 


We learn from the Shrewsbury Chronicle that the 
parish church of Bromfield is about to be restored. 
In a sermon on June 30 the vicar reminded his 
congregation of the history of the fabric. The rev. 
gentleman, in the course of his remarks, said that on 
the site of that building was formerly a priory, which 
was built more than 800 years ago, and for nearly 100 
years afterwards was a college for secular canons. 
When the Normans conquered the land a movement 
sprang up in favour of celibacy, the canons of Brom- 
field were changed from secular to regular clergy, and 
the priory became a dependency of the Abbey of 
Gloucester. At that time the priory was endowed 
with lands in the neighbourhood of Bromfield. In 
the reign of Henry VIII. the cell of St. Mary, Brom- 
field, with others, was dissolved, and all that now 
remains is the gateway, over which the school build- 
ing stands. When the news reached this country that 
the holy city of Jerusalem was in the hands of the 
infidels, a Crusade was sent out to deliver it. Richard I. 
was its most prominent leader, and the then Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury made a tour in Wales to enlist 
troops for the army. On their return they travelled 
from Wenlock to Ludlow and Hereford by the little 
cell of Bromfield. They could well imagine how the 
brethren of St. Mary’s would listen to some pilgrim, 
who told them the accounts of the battles, while 
he partook of their hospitality. After the dissolution 
the priory passed to Charles Fox, whose daughter 
married a Matthew Herbert. His son or grandson 
restored the chancel, painted the ceiling, and gave 
tithes to Bromfield about 1658. As regards the 
church, the two Norman arches indicate a cruciform 
church. The tower dated from 1200, and since that 
time the church has been reseated, the gallery 
removed, and organ erected, and a new clock put up 
in 1887. 

The library ot the late Dr. Edersheim has been 
presented by his widow to Exeter College, of which 
he was a member ; and a proposal has been started 
to purchase Professor Chandler’s library, or at least 
that section of it relating to Aristotle, for the Bod- 
leian. 
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On June 7, at their sale rooms, York, Messrs. T. 
Walker and Son offered for sale by auction a rare 
collection of choice antique china, which had been 
collected during the last twenty-five years from the 
most reliable sources, comprising specimens in old 
Worcester, Chelsea, Bow, Nantgarw, Vienna, Swan- 
sea, Wedgwood, Spode, Sevres, Derby, Capo di 
Monte, Staffordshire, etc., in the form of vases, figures, 
services, and plates. There were also numerous 
plaques, in Derby and Worcester, by Lucas, Steele, 
Evans, Cartledge, Bourne, Dodson, and Beard. The 
sale attracted a good company of connoisseurs and 
dealers, and satisfactory prices were realized. 


On June 20 a meeting was held in the library of 
the York Museum, convened to discuss the formation 
of an association of museums somewhat on the lines 
of the Library Association—The Chairman (Dr. 
North) said they were met to consider a series of pre- 
liminary resolutions adopted at a provisional meeting 
held last year. It was felt that an association such as 
was suggested would in an eminent degree be useful 
to the various museums. It would give curators and 
members of museums the opportunity of knowing 
what others possessed, and would lead to an inter- 
communication of ideas and a diffusion of knowledge 
which would be advantageous to all concerned. They 
might obtain much knowledge from one another as to 
the best means of arrangement and classification ; and 
it was thought desirable that a journal should be 
established, which would be devoted to developing 
the museums of the country, and setting forth their 
aims to the public.—A resolution declaring the for- 
mation of the association was passed, and it was 
agreed that the association consist of curators of 
museums and representatives selected by the councils 
of management of museums, each museum contri- 
buting no less than one guinea per year to be 
entitled to representation ; other gentlemen engaged 
in scientific work to be admitted as associates on pay- 
ment of a contribution of half a guinea per year. 
Liverpool was agreed upon as the place of the first 
annual meeting in May or June next year. 


A telegram was received in London, on June 27, 
from Alexandria, stating that the divers and workmen 
employed by the Aboukir Bay Treasure Recovery 
Company have raised one of the guns of the sunken 
French three-decker Z’Orient. The weapon, although 
it has been under water over ninety years, is in excel- 
lent condition. Another brass cannon, together with 
ornaments and cups of silver, were recovered on the 
previous day. 

Early in July, while engaged in examining the 
public archives at the Hague, General Grant Wilson, 
the well-known American author, met with a letter 
addressed to the States-General of the United Nether- 
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lands by P. Schagen, dated Amsterdam, November 7, 
1626, announcing the purchase of the Island of Man- 
hattan by the Dutch West India Company for the 
sum of $24, or say £5. ‘Two days later he was so 
fortunate as to find the original deed, which had lain 
perdu for 263 years, among the papers of an ancient 
Dutch family. Amsterdam furnished eight of the 
nineteen delegates from five chambers of managers of 
the company, located in the five principal cities of 
Holland. In the family of perhaps the most important 
of the Amsterdam delegates, it is presumed, the deed 
has remained since the year 1626. General Grant 
Wilson expects to be able to purchase the deed and 
take it with him when he returns to New York in 
October, in order to place it in the custody of the city 
or State of New York. Computing the interest at the 
rates that have prevailed on the island since its original 
purchase, it would make its cost at the present time 
42,178,000. Large as this sum may appear, it is but 
a small portion of its value, as will readily be seen 
when it is stated that two corner lots on the Fifth 
Avenue, 25 feet by 100 feet each, were ast month 
sold for £60,000. These were simply vacant lots, 
without buildings, near the entrance to the Central 
Park. The island contains more than 11,000 acres. 
The discovery of this deed was made in the course of 
researches concerning Mrs. Wilson’s Bayard ancestors, 
who went to the New World in 1647 with the last of the 
Dutch Governors of New Netherland, the celebrated 
Peter Stuyvesant.—Zhe Times. 
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Weetings of Antiquarian 
Societies. 
_—<>_— 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—May 4. 
—Visit to Haddington, under the leadership of Mr. 
Henry F. Kerr, architect, Edinburgh.—On their 
arrival the party, who numbered about sixty, pro- 
ceeded to Lethington Castle, now called Lennoxlove, 
an old and interesting mansion, situated in a beautiful 
park about a mile south-east of the town, which was 
thrown open for inspection by the kindness of Mr. 
David Jeffrey.—The estate of Lethington, Mr. Kerr 
said, was acquired by Sir Richard Maitland from the 
Giffords of that ilk about 1345, and during the three 
centuries during which it formed their residence the 
Maitlands held a foremost place in Scottish history. 
Amongst the most distinguished members of that 
family to whom ‘reference was made in tracing 
its connection with Lethington were William Mait- 
land, Secretary of State in Queen Mary’s reign; 
and the equally famous Duke of Lauderdale, the 
favourite Minister of Charles II. and member of the 
**cabal” Administration. Early in the eighteenth 
century the property was acquired by Alexander, 
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Lord Blantyre, who changed its name to Lennoxlove, 
in memory of Frances Theresa Stuart, Duchess of 
Lennox, the celebrated Court beauty of Charles II.’s 
time, who is said to have given or bequeathed to Lord 
Blantyre the money with which it was purchased. 
Other historical personages connected with the Castle 
were mentioned, including John, the great Duke of 
Argyll, who, tradition affirmed, fell when a child 
from one of the upper windows, but escaped unhurt. 
The walls had been, Mr. Kerr said, at one time 
a stronghold of considerable defensive strength. 
It was mainly of the fifteenth century, and the 
work of the Maitland family; but there were un- 
doubted evidences of later work, such as the cape- 
house at the south-west angle of the battlements ; and 
late work was also observable in the carved gar- 
goyles of the battlements and in other details. Special 
attention was directed to an unusual feature in the 
shape of a segmental arch thrown across the re-enter- 
ing angle of the battlements, and provided with a 
parapet pierced with shot holes, as a protection to the 
entrance. In many castles devices for protecting the 
entrance were employed, but this peculiar form was 
perhaps unique in Scotland. The ancient doorway of 
the castle, having the original wrought-iron yett and 
its fastenings still attached to it, was then examined, 
and thereafter the fine old hall of the castle and other 
apartments were inspected in detail. A_richly- 
panelled and decorated plaster-ceiling in one of the 
upper chambers, a carved chimneypiece in the same 
room bearing the dates 1618 and 1632, and some 
beautiful Court dresses of the time of Charles II. 
were much admired. The modern rooms of the 
mansion contained some excellent portraits, noticeable 
amongst which were two of Mary Queen of Scots, one 
of ‘* Admirable” Crichton, one of Frances Theresa, 
Duchess of Lennox, and a remarkably fine painting 
of her husband, the Duke of Lennox.—The party 
next visited the large church at Haddington, where 
they were received by the Rev. J. Nimmo Smith, the 
senior minister of the parish.—Mr. Kerr stated that 
Haddington was not only a royal burgh, but for long 
was also a royal residence. The ruins of the palace 
where Alexander II, was born in 1198 were removed 
in 1833. He then briefly referred to the various 
ecclesiastical foundations in and around Haddington. 
The abbey of Cistercian nuns, founded in 1178, was 
situated about one mile down the river, but of it no 
remains existed except the beautiful old pointed 
Abbey Bridge. Of the five chapels which were in 
the town, remains of St. Martin’s (in Nungate) alone 
now existed. It belonged formerly to the Cistercian 
abbey, and was a very old building. Attention was 
then directed to the history of the Franciscan monas- 
tery, founded in the reign of Alexander II., and also 
to that of the parish church. It was explained that 
there was a vexed question as to the identification of 
the present church, some holding it to be the old 
parish church, and others the church of the Franciscan 
monastery. Entering into this question, Mr. Kerr 
adduced documentary evidence to prove the existence 
at the Reformation of the “ Friars’ Kirk” on certain 
lands, the general boundaries of which he identified 
and pointed out on a map, and also to prove the sub- 
sequent destruction of the Friars’ Kirk and the feuing 
of the land by the Town Council after its transfer to 


them at the Reformation. The whole evidence 
pointed to the conclusion that the present church was 
not that of the Franciscan monastery, but the old 
parish church founded by David I. fur a royal chapel 
in his own demesne. The church was given in 1134 
to the priory of St. Andrew’s in perpetual alms, and 
was served by a vicar. It was burned in 1355 by the 
English, and the present remains were of the rebuild- 
ing between that date and the fifteenth century, when 
there was evidence of numerous gifts of silver vessels 
and ornaments to the church. ‘The building was of 
cruciform plan, with aisles in nave and choir, and was 
of very considerable dimensions, being of equal area 
with St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh. The choir 
and transepts were ruinous, and the nave much spoiled 
by the insertion of galleries and alteration of the pro- 
portions of the fabric without and within. Mr. Kerr 
drew attention to the unity of design in cheir and 
nave, which was discernible notwithstanding the van- 
dalism of the alterations. Reference was made to the 
more elaborate treatment of the choir in the cusping 
of the tracery and the moulding of the jambs of the 
clerestory windows, while those of the nave were left 
plain. Of the original three-light nave aisle windows, 
only two, Mr. Kerr explained, were left, those with 
cusped tracery, the others being modern restorations. 
The tower, which was one of the most beautiful 
features of the church, was warmly admired, and he 
pointed out that it was probably originally finished by 
an open crown, somewhat like St. Nicholas Cathedral, 
Newcastle, or King’s College Chapel, Aberdeen.— 
Attention was directed to the very ruinous state of the 
fabric, especially the tower and the arcades and east 
wall of the choir, and Mr. Kerr suggested that some- 
thing should immediately be done to save the choir 
from complete destruction. 

Yorkshire Philosophical Society—May 7.— 
Meeting in the Library of the Museum, York ; the 
Rev. Canon Raine president.—A number of books 
had been presented by various scientific societies, and 
also the following specimens: Series of fossils from 
the chloritic marl of Evershot, Dorset, by Mr. J. F. 
Walker, M.A. ; an oil-painting of the late Dr. Jonah 
Wasse, of Moat Halli, Little Ouseburn, by Mrs. 
Lambert, of Sowerby, near Thirsk ; restored plans 
and architectural drawings of St. Mary’s Abbey, with 
manuscript description by the late Mr. S. Sharp, by 
Miss Sharp ; five volumes of book plates, collected by 
the late Mr. Henry Peckett, of Carlton Husthwaite, 
with index, by Mrs. Peckett, of Thornton-le-Moor.— 
The chairman, in alluding to several of the more 
interesting of the donations, said that meeting wel- 
comed the addition that had been made to the portraits 
of the founders. He drew attention to the very 
interesting prize plans, made by the late Mr. Samuel 
Sharp, who practised as an architect in York, and 
who was here during the excavations for the building 
of the Museum. The plans were of great value, as 
showing what the old abbey was like. Probably the 
tower of the church was similar to that of the magni@i- 
cent edifice at Guisbro’—a superb specimen of monastic 
architecture. Another donation was from the widow 
of the late Mr. Henry Peckett, of Carlton Husthwaite, 
a student of antiquity and nephew to Mr. Leonard 
Peckett, of Bootham, who died early in this century. 
When the late Mrs. Peckett’s house adjoining the 
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Friar’s Walls was sold, he (Canon Raine) secured a 
large collection of fragments of stained glass made by 
her ancestor, and a parcel of his correspondence which 
he put into Mr. Henry Peckett’s hands; besides 
several beautiful specimens of glass in which Mr. 
Peckett ingeniously contrived to anticipate the modern 
Bohemian glass to a great extent. There were only 
some six or eight pieces and no others in existence. 
The subject was very interesting, and formed a curious 
chapter in the history of glass- making in this 
country. It was his intention to leave them in the 
Museum. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society.—May 13.— 
Professor A. Macalister, M.D., F.R.S. (President), in 
the chair.—Professor Hughes exhibited some newly- 
found antiquities, and gave a short description of the 
district near Hauxton, pointing out, by reference to 
the six-inch map, the localities from which the an- 
tiquities had been procured. It seemed to be a 
position which had been occupied from very early 
times, but whether or not continuously he had not 
data for inferring. The workmen informed him that 
an extraordinary quantity of antiquities had been dug 
up on the south and east side of the small tributary 
that runs along the lower edge of the field now being 
worked, and that they anticipate similar rich ground 
on the north and west side when they reach a certain 
ancient pond known as “ Blood Pond,” which used 
to exist a little in front of the present workings, but 
which had long been filled up by agricultural opera- 
tions. He exhibited some mill-stones of a very rude 
type from the phosphate diggings, which he had him- 
self found recently thrown out of the pits. They con- 
sisted of large irregular slabs of sandstone artificially 
flattened and ground down with blocks of similar 
stone of smaller size which appear to have been used 
for grinding by hand on the larger slabs. He drew 
attention to the mill-stones, which he had collected 
and placed in the Woodwardian Museum, among 
which were several from the Fens, of the same form 
as those exhibited from Hauxton, but instead of being 
all of sandstone, one or both were of flint. Thesand- 
stone of which they are made is common in the gravel 
beds of that area, being derived from the boulder- 
drift of the higher ground. These mill-stones he 
considered to be pre-Roman, but they might have 
belonged to native servants of the Romans, and, 
therefore, might not indicate a distinct or much earlier 
period. Roman pottery and coins were not un- 
common, but did not occur in Jayers of rubbish, or in 
large quantities in pits. Most of those he had found 
there seemed to indicate disturbed Roman interments, 
which might well have been the case, as there was 
evidence of Danish, and probably Saxon occupation 
of the ground. Some of the pottery bore a curious 
pattern, reminding one of the stamp so common on 
Saxon coins. This old English pottery was very rare 
at Hauxton; he exhibited one fragment. The most 
interesting relics that he had recently obtained from 
these excavations were the iron axe, knives, a so- 
called key, and the other iron object. These were all 
found in one grave at a depth of about 2 feet. The 
chief interest of these remains hangs round the axe, 
which seems to be of a totally different form from any- 
thing found with Saxon remains in this neighbour- 
hood. It is a two-horned axe with square ends, and 


—as was pointed out to him by the Rev. E. Cony- 
beare—this appears to have been the character of the 
Scandinavian weapon, as may be inferred from the 
story in the Burnt Njal, where someone drove his 
axe into the wall, so that it stuck by the upper horn, 
of which the imbedded portion alone was preserved. 
The knives are of the usual longer or shorter pointed 
kind where the back is not curved, but terminated by 
a straight cut from the back forwards to the edge of 
the blade. The key is a bent iron ringed rod with 
two small teeth. The small iron object is exactly 
like others he had procured from the same locality. 
It consists of a plate of iron about 3 inches long, and. 
about 3-inch thick, tapering gradually to similar 
rounded ends. The whole is slightly curved, and in 
the centre is a slit about 1 inch long, and 43-inch 
broad. He had never before been able to obtain any 
history of the finding of these objects, but the one 
now exhibited was found with the axe and knives and 
skeleton. It looks as if it might have been a metal 
slip to run on a strap, and perhaps be fastened off by 
a peg run through the leather, but considering that 
the axe is peculiar, may we not suppose that the knives 
were not plain-handled, but had a metal guard, the 
advantage of which is obvious in the case of a knife 
as frequently used for stabbing as for cutting, and 
that this may have been the metal foundation of such 
a guard ?—Professor J. H. Middleton read some notes 
on the choir-stalls from Brampton Church, near 
Huntingdon. The three oaken stalls from Brampton 
Church, which the Baron von Hiigel has kindly lent 
to the Archeological Museum, are a melancholy 
example of the reckless removal of church fittings, 
which has so often taken place under the much-abused 
name of “restoration,” They are of exceptional in- 
terest as being of unusually early date, namely, about 
the year 1350. Screens and stalls of the fifteenth 
century are common enough, but it is rare to find 
examples of woodwork of an earlier date. The arms 
of the stalls are richly moulded, with a characteristic 
fourteenth-century moulding, with a deeply cut hollow, 
designed in a way more suited to stone than to oak, as 
was usually the case before the fifteenth century. The 
misericords, or hinged seats, are decorated with very 
interesting carved subjects, three on each. Stall 
No. 1, beginning on the left, has a heater-shaped 
shield, once painted with a coat of arms, and sup- 
ported by well executed figures of a knight and a 
lady. The knight holds a lance, and wears armour of 
the time of Edward III., having a gorget of mail 
under his bassinet. The lady wears a hood and 
wimple. In the scrolls at the side are: (2) A scribe 
seated, writing on a long roll, with his inkstand and 
pen-case on a table before him. (4) Alion. Stall 
No. 2 has, in the centre, a man mowing hay, and a 
woman raking it up. At the sides: (a) A carpenter 
wearing a belt, to which a wallet and a knife are 
hung: he is at work carving the little arches of a 
wooden screen. This subject is like one of those 
carved on a capital of the. Doge’s Palace in Venice. 
(4) A weaver, with a large pair of shears, is cutting 
the pile smooth on a piece of stuff—velvet or pile 
carpet : the stuff is pinned down at each side on toa 
table. Stall No. 3. This is the end stall of a row, 
and so the moulding is only half worked. In the 
centre a man is reaping corn, and a woman brings 
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him a fresh sickle. Behind, a huntsmanlike figure is 
blowing a horn. At the sides: (2) A woman is 
gleaning. (4) The harvest is represented by a pile of 
sheaves. In many cases stalls and other fittings were 
the joint gift of the various trade-guilds of a parish, 
and that was probably the case at Brampton. Hence 
the representations of various occupations. In agri- 
cultural districts the Plough-guild was usually a large 
and important one, having often a special chantry 
altar, before which a lamp called the ‘* Plough-light ” 
was kept always burning. The figure of the knight 
suggests that the lord of the manor was a joint donor 
together with the guilds. On each of the curved 
arms of the stalls is a head, two male heads, and one 
female, with hood and wimple like the lady by the 
shield. The carving is well designed, and all the 
details are very minutely finished, in a way which 
shows that the carver had taken a very keen pleasure 
and interest in his work—a striking contrast to the 
sort of sculpture which is now produced, in which the 
carver’s main thought appears to be the production of 
a showy effect, with the least possible amount of 
labour.—Mr. M. R. James made a communication 
upon “ Fine Art, as applied to the illustration of the 
Bible in the ninth and four following centuries.” He 
began by indicating the scope of his paper, which was 
only an attempt to deal with one or two sections of a 
very large subject. The lateness of the hour, how- 
ever, compelled him to retrench even this limited 
field, and he was only able to deal with four varieties 
of Bible pictures—namely, those found (1) in complete 
Bibles, (2) in copies of the Apocalypse, (3) in a poem 
of Prudentius called the ‘‘ Battle of the Soul,” (4) in 
the Biblia Pauperum. The kindness of the Rev. S. 
S. Lewis had enabled him to illustrate the paper with 
chromo-lithographic reproductions taken from MSS. in 
Corpus Christi College Library. The complete Bible 
was represented by two types: one of the twelfth 
century contained in two magnificent copies at 
Corpus, whose pictures were more decorative than 
illustrative, and the reader pointed out that they stood 
midway between the great Bibles of the ninth century 
with their full-page pictures, and those of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth with their historiated initials, 
The second type of Bible was represented by a good 
specimen at Corpus of the thirteenth century, con- 
taining a series of these figured initials, one to each 
book. Of illustrated Apocalypses, one at Corpus and 
one at Trinity College (the last probably the finest in 
England) were selected for special description. That 
at Corpus furnishes incidental evidence of the number 
of precisely similar copies of the Apocalypse that 
were turned out during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, especially in the north of France. It is also 
interesting as containing, besides the Apocalypse of 
St. John, the apocryphal vision of St. Paul, illus- 
trated. This work goes back to the fourth century, 
and formed the prototype of most medizval visions of 
the future state. It also, in all probability, influenced 
Dante’s conception of the Inferno. The reader then 
traced shortly the custom of illustrating the Apoca- 
lypse, from early mosaics and frescoes, and from a 
number of Spanish copies of eleventh and twelfth 
century date, to the numerous specimens executed in 
the north of France in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, and finally to the time of Albert Diirer. 


The next section was devoted to a description of the 
Corpus copy of the poem of Prudentius, called the 
Psychomachia. This is a MS. of the eleventh 
century, adorned with eighty-nine drawings by a 
Saxon artist—possibly at Winchester. Three other 
copies of similar date and style exist in the British 
Museum, and it was pointed out that all of them 
probably go back toa Roman original brought over by 
some early missionary. Reproductions of four draw- 
ings were shown: 1. The Sacrifice of Isaac ; 2. Lot 
carried away captive ; 3. Abraham and Melchisedek ; 
4. Abraham and the three Angels, Examples of 
works of art derived from this poem were mentioned 
as existing at Laon, Paris, Salisbury, Chartres, Amiens, 
and Strassburg, and it was noted as being quite likely 
that John Bunyan was indirectly influenced by the 
book. Lastly, the reader described two works exist- 
ing in Corpus library, the one a collection of types, 
called Pictor in Carmine, made in the thirteenth 
century, with the idea of substituting Bible pictures 
for the grotesque and secular subjects in vogue at the 
time. Another a copy of the Biblia Pauperum, made 
late in the fourteenth century by a Flemish hand, and 
closely connected with one in the British Museum 
(King’s College MSS., No. 5). The paper ended 
with an appeal to the members of the society to 
suggest practical means for carrying out the work of 
registering and describing extant examples of Biblical 
illustrations in Cambridge, and in England at large. 
Leeds Historical and Antiquarian Society.— 
May 13.—A meeting was held in the Library of the 
Philosophical Hall, Leeds, to consider a proposal to 
form a Leeds Historical Society. There was a large 
and influential attendance, and Mr. Edmund Wilson 
was voted to the chair.—In explaining the object of 
their meeting, the Chairman said that some little time 
ago he wrote a letter, which was published in the local 
ress, and in which he suggested the formation of a 
ocal historical society. He wrote the letter with the 
view of getting the names of those interested in the 
subject, and he received a number of letters in reply. 
He confessed the number was small, and he did not 
anticipate such a splendid meeting as they had that 
afternoon. After a due lapse of time, he made 
arrangements for that meeting, and they were in- 
debted for the use of that room to the council of the 
Philosophical Society. Mr. Wilson afterwards stated 
that the, purposes of the society would be to collect 
objects of all kinds bearing upon the past and present 
history of the town and neighbourhood ; remains dug 
up, maps and views, portraits, books printed in Leeds, 
works of Leeds authors, reports of local societies, and 
pamphlets, etc., of temporary interest; to make 
drawings, etc., of old buildings about to be pulled 
down, to watch all excavations ; to obtain biographies 
of local authors, to transcribe and publish registers 
and other local records, to obtain and publish papers 
on local historical subjects, to arrange excursions, to 
edit a journal, and, ultimately, to write a history.—It 
was unanimously agreed, on the motion of Professor 
Ransome, seconded by Dr. Eddison, ‘‘ That, in the 
opinion of this meeting, it is desirable to form a Leeds 
Historical Society.” There was considerable discus- 
sion on the subject of the title of the society, and it 
was eventually agreed, on the motion of Mr. Margeri- 
son, seconded by Mr. Beer, to call the society the 
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“Leeds Historical and Antiquarian Society,”—28 
voting for and 14 against the proposal. 

British Archzological Association.—May 15.— 
Mr. Thomas Morgan, F.S.A., in the chair.—It was 
announced that a special meeting would be held on 
the 22nd to welcome the members of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association, who will then be paying a 
visit to London.—Several curious articles of Etruscan 
ware were exhibited by Mr. Geo. R. Wright, F.S.A., 
and Mr. Roofe.—Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., described 
a figure of terra cotta, apparently Mars, which was 
recently found near the Roman camp, in the valley of 
Christchurch, now the property of the mayor of that 
town.—Mr. Oliver exhibited rubbings of brasses from 
churches in Kent and Sussex ; and Mr. Pritchett con- 
tributed sketches of another sepulchral monument, 
namely, of the Clarevault Tomb in Croft Church, 
Darlington.—A paper was then read by the Chairman 
on certain phases of the history of early Christianity 
in England, the progress of the faith being traced from 
its early beginnings until the period of the battle of 
Brunanburgh, reference being made to the evidences, 
now becoming numerous, derived from the early 
crosses and incised slabs. The opinions of various 
writers relative to the site of the battle were discussed, 
and the weight of evidence was shown to be in favour 
of a site in the North of England rather than else- 
where, A long discussion followed the reading of the 
paper, in which Messrs. Romilly Allen, Brock, Birch, 
and others took part.—Drawings were exhibited, 
made by Mr. Matthew Jones, city surveyor of Chester, 
which showed the most recent discoveries made in 
the Roman walls of that city. Excavations have 
been carried along a fresh length of the north wall, 
which have proved that the ancient base is of large 
unmortared masonry, just a plinth, precisely similar 
to what has been found elsewhere. The medizval 
wall, which is above the earlier base elsewhere, is not 
altogether so true since, while the latter is straight in 
plan, the former is somewhat irregular. The base is, 
therefore, in places below the wall, in others in front 
of it, greatly dilapidated. Its position shows beyond 
question that the base could never have been inserted 
at a later period below the medizval portion, as stated 
when it was met with elsewhere.—Mr. Romilly Allen, 
F.S.A. (Scot.), called attention to the dilapidated 
condition of the Roman columns from Reculver 
Church, now in a garden, Canterbury Cathedral. 
They need to be protected from the weather, and the 
fallen ones re-erected. 

The Cambrian Archeological Association — 
Meeting in London.—On May 22, the members 
visited the British Museum. The authorities of that 
institution had kindly made preparation for the recep- 
tion of the Association by having sundry objects of 
rarity and interest of Cambrian origin or connection, 
prehistoric articles of the bronze period, medizval 
seals and MSS., and such like, set out in cases, and 
beside each of these a descriptive label was placed, 
which, in a measure, rendered the services of a guide 
unnecessary. These as far as the MSS. and seals were 
concerned, had been selected as typical examples of 
their respective classes and kinds out of a host of 
similar things preserved in the museum, and were 
intended to give the visitors a general idea of the 
material lying there and accessible to the student. 
Supplemented as this exhibition was by the paper 


read thereon, at the evening meeting of Thursday, by 
Mr. W. de Gray Birch, chief of the department, it 
will be seen that no pains had been spared by the 
museum authorities to give the association a hearty 
welcome, and to further as much as possible the object 
for which the visit was undertaken. The collection 
included an incomplete series of seals of the Bishops of 
Llandaff ranging from 1148 to 1407. Then came 
several of the Bishops of St. David’s and various 
religious houses. Owen Glyndwr was represented by 
two fine specimens, namely, the “‘ Great Seal” and 
“ Privy Seal,” and each is so excellent as a work of 
art that one is driven to wonder how, under the 
circumstances in which Owen was placed, they could 
have been obtained and were engraved. The manu- 
script case contained about twenty-one exhibits, one 
or two of which were stated to have belonged to the 
Abbey of Margam. The earliest in date was a twelfth 
century MS. of the laws of Howel Dda. One MS. 
was open at a page on which was transcribed a letter 
of Pope Innocent II. to William, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, setting forth the labours of Urban, 
Bishop of Llandaff, for the good of his church, 
announcing his death at Rome, and directing the 
Archbishop to see to the care of the vacant See. 
Written at Pisa (after A.D. 1133), were two fourteenth 
century copies of the chronicle of the church of Llan- 
daff ; and several “ Brution ” codes of laws, romances, 
etc., made up the number stated. In the prehistoric 
department a portion of a case was set apart for 
bronze articles discovered in Wales. A visit was 
also paid to the coins. No coins of Welsh princes, 
properly so called, have ever been discovered by 
numismatists. Some gold pieces of one of the later 
Henries, bearing on the reverse beside the royal arms 
the insignia of three feathers, were shown. The 
feathers, it is imagined, indicate that the gold itself 
had been dug from a Welsh mine. Specimens 
of the Aberystwyth mint were not forthcoming, the 
case containing them being, we believe, temporarily 
absent. In the gold and gem department, rich as it 
is, there does not seem to be a single torque. Some 
seven or eight years ago, a fine collection of these-— 
some found in Wales, some in Ireland, and one, we 
think, north of the Tweed—was on view at South 
Kensington, and made quite a magnificent display. 
Probably it was a loan collection, and not part of 
the permanent contents of the museum. In 
passing from one of the departments to the 
other, a fine Roman military stone, found in Car- 
diganshire, was examined in one of the galleries ; 
and an early inscribed stone, with Ogham 
characters at the sides, found in Brecknock- 
shire was examined in another.—In the evening, at 
eight o’clock, the members of this Association’ were 
received as guests by the President and members of 
the British Archeological Association, at their rooms 
in Sackville Street. ‘fea and other refreshments were 
provided. After an address of welcome had been 
delivered by the President of the British Archzological 
Association, and one or two of the members of that 
Association had spoken in support of that address, 
referring in kindly terms to the pleasant recollections 
which they had of congresses held at Dolgelly and 
Tenby, the host-president vacated the chair in favour 
of the Venerable Archdeacon Thomas. The Zzéce de 
résistance of the evening was a ‘paper by the Rev, 
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Edmund McClure, on ‘‘ Early Welsh (in relation to 
other Aryan) Personal Names.” Mr. McClure dealt 
with Totemism, and contended that the very frequent 
use of wolf, lion, hound, bear, and the whole class of 
which these names are examples, as personal names, 
by no means meant that these animals were then 
regarded as Totems, or derived their significance from 
Totemism. Of greater popular interest is his con- 
tention that the apparent early use of Hebrew names 
—the names David, Malachi, Ismael, and so forth— 
arises not from the actual use of these names by the 
Welsh, but from the names which were used, being 
transliterated by the monks of a later period. Thus, 
‘Dewy ” has nothing to do with the Hebrew name 
‘* David,” and in fact, wherever you find an early 
Biblical name in Welsh literature, you must view it 
with suspicion.—On {the following day a visit was 
paid to the Public Record Office, where in the round 
room a number of documents of a highly interesting 
character relating to Wales were displayed on the 
tables. Among them were also shown a few hand- 
somely illuminated MSS. The exhibition had been 
arranged under the direction of Mr. R. Arthur Roberts, 
and the selections had been made by him not to dis- 
play all that was rare and curious in their national 
depository, but to illustrate every class in the whole 
range of documents which bear on Welsh history. 
The interest of the exhibition was heightened by the 
succinct and business-like paper read by Mr. Roberts 
upon the general character of the documents accessible 
tothe public at the Record Office, and the representative 
character of the documents which he had had set out 
for the examination of the visitors. In due time this 
paper will appear in the journal of the Association, 
and will be very useful for consultation by those who 
desire to become acquainted with the documents re- 
lating to Wales which are preserved in the great 
national institution in Fetter Lane—At the evening 
meeting Mr. J. Romilly Allen’s deferred paper on the 
** Cylindrical Pillar at Llantwit Major,” came on first 
for reading, and was followed by a paper by Mr. 
W. de Gray Birch on “Some MSS. and Seals relating 
to Wales in the British Museum.” In the course of 
his paper Mr. Birch said there were scattered in 
country houses over Wales, and in many cases lying 
in a neglected condition, a large quantity of MSS. 
all more or less valuable, and, in some cases, of great 
value, and an effort, he thought, should be made to 
collect these together, not only for their preservation, 
but for their being made use of by those who knew 
how to turn them to account. As to the disposal of 
them when collected, the British Museum, he said, 
would hardly be a fitting depository for them, and, 
besides, it was overstocked. Why not gather them 
into a national museum or library, to be founded in 
some Welsh city or town?—Mr. J. W. Willis- Bund 
followed with a paper on “‘ The Religious Houses of 
South Wales.” 

Bradford Historical and Antiquarian Society. 
—June 29.—Visit to Liversedge Halls, ‘Hartshead 
Church, and Walton Cross. Arriving at Liversedge 
Hall, the building and the remains of the old 
chapel were examined, and Mr. Frank Peel, the 
cicerone, gave an account of the hall and its associa- 
tions. Commencing with the account in Doomsday 
Book, which states that Liversedge had two manors, 











he proceeded to show that Liversedge Hall was the 
centre of one of them, and Liversedge Place, on the 
other side of Clough beck, the other. There were 
thus, he said, two families of De Liverseiges, who 
seem to have kept themselves quite distinct from each 
other, and who seemed to have been in all genera- 
tions at variance. The De Liversedges of Liversedge 
Essolf existed longest as a family, but the successor 
being at last a female, she was married by the scion 
of the Raynors, a wealthy, mercantile family who had 
grown so rich by engaging in the manufacture of 
friezes and kerseys that they quite overshadowed the 
De Liversedges, whose estates had hecome contracted 
owing to the extravagance of several owners. Turn- 
ing to the adjoining manor, Mr. Peel proceeded to 
show that with the exception of a short interval re- 
specting which there was some uncertainty, the names 
of every owner or tenant of Liversedge Hall could be 
given from the time of William the Conqueror. Trac- 
ing the history of the De Liversedges, who lived there 
in great state, he showed how at last the estates 
passed into the hands of the Nevilles by the marriage 
of the last of the De Liversedges of that line with a 
representative of that notable clan. -The Nevilles of 
Liversedge were a vigorous race, and held many high 
and responsible offices under the Crown in many 
generations, in executing the duties of which they 
seem to have displayed much tact and ability. The 
estates, always extensive, were considerably enlarged by 
the marriage of Sir Thomas Neville with Alice, 
the daughter and co-heir of Richard Gascoigne, of 
Hunslet, a younger brother of the celebrated Sir John 
Gascoigne. By this union the estates at Hunslet and 
Catte Beeston came into possession of the already 
wealthy family. Towards the end of Sir Thomas’s life, 
he erected, what Dr. Whitaker calls the ‘‘ baronial 
hall of the Nevilles,” an extensive building of some 
pretensions, which was pulled down to make room for 
the present erection. During the lives of several of 
Sir Thomas’s successors the family continued to extend 
its possessions and its influence until it came into the 
possession of Sir Robert Neville, who, being mixed 
up with the insurrection called the Pilgrimage of 
Grace, placed himself and his possessions in serious 
jeopardy. Eventually, by the display of much 
diplomacy, Neville managed to escape punishment, 
and he henceforth kept himself carefully aloof from 
all complications. Sir John Neville, the third of that 
name, and the last of the illustrious line of the Nevilles 
of Liversedge, was not so fortunate. Suffering him- 
self to be led into the conspiracy known as the Rising 
of the North, le raised, it is said, 12,000 men, and 
joined the rebel Earls. When the rebels were defeated 
by Queen Elizabeth’s troops the two Earls who were 
their leaders, and Sir John Neville, fled into Scotland. 
Eventually the Earls were surrendered by the half- 
savage chieftain who had sheltered them, and were 
executed; but Sir John Neville managed once more 
to escape. He did not, however, regain his estates, 
but died a fugitive in Italy. The possessions of Sir 
John Neville at Liversedge, Hunslet, Beeston, and 
Barkisland were given by Queen Elizabeth to Edward 
Carey, one of the grooms of Her Majesty’s Privy 
Chamber, who was afterwards knighted, and they 
remained in possession of the Careys for three genera- 
tions, when the great park was despoiled, and the 
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whole estate divided and sold to the highest bidders. 
The western portion of Liversedge remained during 
those troublous times almost entirely in the possession 
of the great mercantile family of the Raynors. But 
the descendants of the original plodders beginning to 
despise the trade which had brought them their 
wealth, a yeoman of the name of Greene, a descendant 
of the Greenes of Horsforth, took up the industry as 
it fell from their feeble hands, and became immensely 
rich. In the acquirement of this wealth, John Greene 
had been ably supported by his seven stalwart sons, 
all of whom devoted themselves earnestly to manu- 
factures. When he grew old, tradition says that 
John Greene determined to spend some of his money 
while he was alive, and he, therefore, built each of his 
seven sons a great hall. It is likely enough that this 
old tale may be true; at any rate, there are still 
seven halls in Liversedge, which were built and in- 
habited by the Greenes for several generations. As 
they grew rich they despised, like the Raynors, the 
trade which had brought them their wealth, and 
gradually decayed out of the township, after having 
for nearly two centuries been the leading men in the 
management of its affairs. Several of the old halls 
once owned by the Greenes were examined by the 
party during the afternoon, as were also the Headlands, 
Duxbury Hall, and others. An old hall, which is 
generally called Noah’s Ark, from its odd appearance, 
and another very substantial building near, dated 1584, 
were viewed with great interest. The former, which 
has no date, is supposed to be considerably the older 
of the two. We will content ourselves with noticing 
one or two of the old buildings visited. Lower Hall, 
which at the time of its erection would be the most 
important house in the township next to Liversedge 
Hall, was inhabited by William Greene, who is de 
scribed by Oliver Heywood as a rich man. It is 
entered by an ancient gateway, joined to a thick wall, 
surmounted by heavy copings, and is a large Gothic- 
looking building, with three gables in front and a 
large projecting porch. Within the porch is a massive 
door, which contains some very beautiful workmanship, 
well worthy of careful examination. The windows, 
which are numerous, are mullioned, and contain a 
variety of leaded and diamond-shaped panes. Over 
the door is a sun-dial, dated 1660, with the 
initials ** W. M.G.” On the ground floor is a spacious 
house place, the floor being covered with diamond- 
shaped stones. It is divided from the rooms branch- 
ing from it by oak panelling, in an excellent state of 
preservation. What would be the best room has 
some fine panelling round it, and some especially 
ornamental and elaborate over the mantelpiece. The 
door leading out of it is of Gothic shape, and projects 
like a small porch. The top of the room will at once 
arrest attention. It is thrown into four panels of 

laster - work, and the sides of the beams are also 

autifully ornamented. Each panel is surrounded by 
representations of fruit, etc., executed by a master- 
hand. The bedrooms have also some finely executed 
ceilings, with representations of the Royal arms, 
martlets, lions, etc. What would answer to the 
modern drawing-room is quite a gem in its way. The 
plaster-work is very beautiful, but what will attract 
most attention is the oak panelling which surrounds 
the room. These panels are in two rows, containing 
altogether about forty pointed panels, on the upper 


row of each, of which there is a well-executed paint- 
ing, representing in some cases beautiful landscapes, 
mansions, human figures, etc., conspicuous amongst 
which is King Charles II. hiding in the oak. The 
lower panels are only grained. Whether the scenes 
depicted on the panels are real or imaginary it is 
impossible to say, but the appearance they present as a 
whole is very striking. Above Lower Hall stand 
Middle Hall and Upper Hall ; but these have been so 
much modernized that they now present no special 
features of interest. Lowfold Hall, which stands 
about a quarter of a mile above Liversedge Hall, 
though it is now let off in cottages, still retains much 
of its ancient character. The original occupier, 
Richard Greene, has placed over the richly-carved 
mantelpieces in the oak-panelled rooms representa- 
tions of the distaff and spindles which won him his 
wealth. Upper Houses, which stands upon the hill- 
top, is interesting from the fact that it was the resi- 
dence of John Greene, a Quaker, who spent most of 
his life in prison, and finally died at York Castle, 
‘* for ye truth’s sake,” as the old chronicler puts it. 
Near the house is the Quaker’s sepulchre, where John 
Greene interred his dead when the then incumbent of 
Hartshead refused to allow him to bring them to the 
Church burying-ground, and this, too, was inspected by 
the fcompany with great interest. The antiquaries 
visited Hartshead Church, which is one of the oldest 
in the county, and the vicar pointed out the leaning 
pillars in the nave, and the zigzag ornament on the 
rounded Norman arches, and the cushioned capitals. 
Many people think the tower is Saxon. Walton 
Cross of millstone grit, with its interlacing carvings, 
two doves, etc., was also examined. 

Penzance Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society.—June 14.—Chysauster, the famous hut- 
village, was chosen as the chief point of examination 
by the members of this society at their usual monthl 
excursion. Standing in the centre of the “village,” 
which is very perfect, and was excavated by Mr. W. 
C. Borlase, Mr. T. Cornish proceeded to give a brief 
explanation of the huts. There were, he said, many 
points of interest about the village, which was con- 
nected with the adjoining tin-producing valley of 
Resoon, by two “creepy” lanes. The hut they were 
in was the largest and the principal of the lot. The 
name of Chysauster signified the ‘‘ house of the host.” 
The buildings were distinctly prehistoric, and the 
building of the walls was especially peculiar, the 
largest. stones not being at the bottom, but in the 
middle, the stones holding themselves together by the 
natural weight of the wall itself. The place was used 
for domestic purposes, and was covered, similar huts 
being still used in the Hebrides. That village was 

robably used by one family or small tribe. A 

ollowed stone, firmly bedded in the wall, was pro- 
bably used for bruising the pillus, or naked oat, a 
grain which was now almost extinct. He regarded 
the village as purely domestic, with its two covered 
ways connected with the tin-works below.—The Rev. 
W. S. Lach-Szyrma also read a short paper on the 
subject, in the course of which he said: In the Paris 
Exhibition one of the most striking and novel features 
is the restoration of the domestic architecture of divers 
nations and ages. Among these the cave-dwellings 
of old France and the restoration of the Gallic huts 
have an especial interest to Cornishmen, some 
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bearing on certain of our local antiquities—Chysauster 
included. Now the curious remains before us are, I 
conceive, neither the temples of heathen gods (I sup- 
pose the strongest Druidist would hardly imagine 
that), nor do they seem to be fortresses, even though 
‘there may have been an enclosure around them to 
keep off savage beasts ; nor do I even see reason to 
suppose that they are tombs of the dead, nor memorials 
erected to commemorate events, as some of the menhirs 
are: they probably are, simply and merely, what most 
of the edifices of modern Penzance are now—houses 
for people to dwell in. In this matter we may set 
aside romance and check imagination, and simply 
accept the common-sense and unromantic notion that 
they are merely houses. Now it is a curious fact that 
mankind, after advancing out of the cave-dwelling 
style, has pretty generally favoured the circular form, 
or development of it, before the rectangular which in 
Britain we learnt from the Romans and have retained 
since. It is true that the early buildings of Nineveh 
and Egypt were rectangular; but they were, though 
ancient, the works of comparatively civilized people. 
The circle has proved most attractive to the savage, 
whether Esquimaux or American Indians, or negroes, 
or ancient Gaul, or old German, or, as we see here, 
ancient Briton. The reasons possibly are: 1. The 
roof question. When of boughs or straw, the earliest 
form of roof is a conical one, brought up to a point, 
The rafters of a rectangular roof would be trouble- 
some to savage people. When the roof is stone it 
involves vaulting. 2. The absence of corners, They 
have their advantages and disadvantages. In a primi- 
tive state of society where people huddled over a 
central fire or slept coiled-up under a low roof (as 
many savages do now) without furniture, there are 
reasons for avoiding corners. 3. Security against 
foes, especially wild beasts, may have had a share in 
the circular form, which we find also in the towers of 
baronial castles. The question of square versus round 
houses or rooms is not even now utterly set at rest. 
At Crous-an-wra, if I mistake not, there was a round 
house erected by a Cornishman who clung to the 
ancestral notion that round houses were better than 
square ; and at Park-venton, near Mullion, there is 
another modern working-out of the Chysauster theory, 
and several rooms with circular or semicircular walls. 
So all people, even in this century, do not yet feel it 
an axiom beyond doubt that all rooms in all houses 
ought to be square or oblong. The main objection 
in modern times is that you cannot put your furniture 
or hang your pictures against a circular wall, but the 
ancient Britons, especially the prehistoric, probably 
dispensed with furniture and pictures. I have heard 
that military officers in Picklecomb Fort in Mount 
Edgcumb sometimes found a complaint of this incon- 
venience, which did not strike the ancient Britons. 
Probably most of the hut-circles we are acquainted 
with in Cornwall, ¢.g., on Carnmenellis, at Bosullow, 
etc., are family residences, indeed for families; this 
probably is aclan residence. It is true that it does 
not seem too extensive for a family for our modern 
notions, but then we have got more luxurious in our 
ideas in Britain than our ancestors were 2,000 years 
ago. The possibility of a small clan living together 
isnot unlikely. These clan residences are founded on 
the idea of common life of several families, a survival 
of which we see in the Russian “ Mir,” and which 





has been so cleverly described by Sir Henry 
Maine. Perhaps in the large houses or closely 
built hamlets of Alpine regions we may have 
a trace of the idea. It is likely that not one family, 
but one small clan or group of families, all more or 
less related, may have resided in this residence.—The 
society then proceeded over the moors to Castle-an- 
dinas, a small section visiting the curious fogou at 
Chysauster. Having passed the vallum the party 
inspected the remains of the fortification of Castle-an- 
dinas, whence a lovely view was (as usual) obtained 
of the North Cornwall coast, near Newquay and 
Perranzabuloe, with the Redruth and Camborne 
region on the east, to the Lizard on the south, and 
the Buryan Hills on the west. As no paper had been 
promised for Castle-an-dinas the society scattered 
over the remains and discussed them conversationally ; 
and a photograph was taken of the curious landmark 
which is traditionally said to have been connected 
with smuggling memories of less than a century ago. 
Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.—May 29.— 
The contractor for the alterations and excavations 
that are going on in connection with the enlarging of 
the Central Station forwarded a number of remains 
found in the Back Row.—The Rev. J. R. Boyle 
moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Macdonald, the fore- 
man on the work, for the care he had taken of the 
remains. They were of great interest. Some of them 
were horns and skulls of animals, pointing to a time 
which in the history of this district antedated the 
Roman bridge—to the time when the Forth Banks 
were ranged by the wild deer. The objects will be 
placed in the Museum of the Society.—Mr. Till, of the 
Crown and Thistle, Groat Market, presented a bundle 
of keys, one of which was supposed to be a key of the 
old Newgate in Newcastle.—Mr. D. D. Dixon, Roth- 
bary, read a paper on “ Coquetdale Customs.” He 
said he should confine himself to three institutions or 
customs, each of a widely different character, viz., the 
gallows, the Market Cross of Rothbury, and cock- 
fighting. There were four gallows in Upper Coquet- 
dale, namely, at Rothbury, Hepple, Harbottle, and 
Alwinton. The gallows of Robert Fitz Roger, the 
first lord of Rothbury (1205), stood on a hill-end 
close to West Hills Camp, midway between Roth- 
bury and Thropton. The slopes of the hill were still 
called ‘* The Gallowfield Braes.” This spot, 500 feet 
above the sea-level, was admirably adapted for such a 
purpose. The gallows, erected within the Hepple 
barony by the lords of Hepple, had left a trace of its 
existence and its site in the form of a field named 
‘‘ The Gibbet Close,” which lies at the base of a hill, 
on whose summit probably stood the gallows. This 
hill was on the south side of the Coquet, exactly 
opposite to Hepple, and distant about a mile from 
Hepple Tower. The Harbottle gallows occupied an 
elevated site on a high stretch of moorland, stretching 
between the villages of Harbottle and Holystone, a 
mile south of Harbottle Castle. The crest of a steep 
green hill to the north, and overlooking the village of 
Alwinton, yet called Gallow Law, pointed strongly to 
the site of the Alwinton gallows. With regard to the 
Market Cross, it was not until so late as the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century that they had any 
certain account of Rothbury Market Cross. But ar 
must bear in mind that during the Commonwealt 
anything in the form or having the name of a cross, 
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was held in great abhorrence by our Puritan fore- 
fathers, who destroyed many of the fine old market 
crosses. When Rothbury Parish Church was denuded 
of its ornaments—as we knew it was during that un- 
fortunate period—the older cross may have shared in 
the general despoliation. The Rothbury Market 
Cross, of which they were accustomed to speak, was 
erected in 1722 by several of the influential inhabi- 
tants of the village, to afford a shelter to the country 
folks when attending the weekly market. About the 
beginning of the present century the cross was in so 
ruinous a condition that it was considered dangerous, 
so that in 1827, instead of having it restored, the free- 
holders had the building entirely pulled down. 
There was a great ‘‘to do” about it among the 
villagers, and the vandals who had been instrumental 
in its destruction were threatened with legal proceed- 
ings. During the first half of the present century, 
cock-fighting was prevalent throughout Northumber- 
land. In the village of Rothbury, some fifty or sixty 
years ago, there were no less than five cock-pits—one 
at the foot of the ‘‘ Blue Bell ” garden, connected with 
a public-house then called ‘‘The Malt Shovel ;” 
another behind the modern ‘‘ Turk’s Head,” known 
at the time by the name of the ‘‘ Fighting Cocks ;” a 
third at the west end of the village, close to the site 
now occupied by the Independent Chapel ; there was 
a fourth in a yard behind “ The Fox and Hounds,” a 
public-house done away with many years ago; and 
the fifth and most important, which might be termed 
the village cock-pit, was situated on the Haa Hill, 
near to the church, where many a savage main was 
fought. The last fight held within the Haa Hill cock- 
pit took place about 1838, when between fifty and 
sixty cocks were entered to be fought in what was 
known as four cock-mains. Mr. Dixon went on to 
relate a number of interesting particulars of cele- 
brated cock-fights which took place in Rothbury over 
half a century ago, gathered from accounts given by 
people who were actual witnesses of the fights. He 
also exhibited specimens of the steel spurs which were 
fastened to the legs of the birds, and showed lists 
advertising cock-fights held within the Gallowgate 
cock-pit at Newcastle in race week, 1833 ; Easter week, 
1835 ; and Easter week, 1846.—Mr. C. J. Bates read a 
paper on “The Church Dedications in the Diocese of 
Newcastle.” —During the last week of June the society 
made a tour in south-east Yorkshire. At York the 
antiquaries were taken over the Minster by the Dean, 
and the museum and grounds of the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society by the Rev. Canon Raine, 
besides having opportunities of seeing other places of 
interest in the city. They visited Howden for the 
purpose of inspecting the ancient church of St. Peter. 
They were received by the Rev. W. Hutchinson, 
M.A., vicar, who conducted them round the sacred 
edifice, pointing out the varied beauties of the nave, 
the chancel, and the chapter house. An able paper 
was read by the vicar, in which he sketched the 
history of the church from its earliest formation to 
the time when its architectural beauties were com- 
pleted under the superintendence of Walter Skirlaw, 
Bishop of Durham. After ascending the tower, the 
antiquaries went to Hull, where they arranged excur- 
sions to places of interest in the town and neighbour- 
hood. 


— Se 


The Development of Marriage and Kinship. By 
C. STANILAND WaKE. London: Redway, 1889. 
Mr. Wake’s book is an ambitious one, and we do 
not think he has contributed the last word to a subject 
which has so many sides to it as that of marriage and 
kinship. We have no desire to dogmatize upon 
such a theme: there is no room for such a course ; 
and if we look at the objections which seem to us to 
be raised against Mr. Wake’s theories we do so out 
of no disrespect to him, but simply as a necessity due 
to scientific investigation. 

The chief criticism which seems to us to be necessary 
is the detection of an error that many of us fall into 
very readily— namely, the using of words which 
belong to modern thought and modern social relation- 
ships to express a thing which belongs to primitive 
thought and primitive social relationships. Thus 
marriage means to us something very definite in 
social life ; whenever we use this word to express our 
conception of the sexual relationship in the past, we 
can consciously colour our expression with a whole 
set ofideas that must be foreign to it. Mr. Wake sets 
himself to oppose as fundamentally errorcous the views 
of Mr. McLennan and Mr. L. H. Morgan; butit seems 
to us that he starts off upon a basis that could never 
under any possibility lead him to their views, because he 
has never entirely separated himself, as these great 
authorities separated themselves, from the modern 
ideas associated with his modern terminology. 

Is it so certain that the evidence of the lower 
animal on sexual relationship tells us anything about 
the condition of what Mr. Wake calls “ primeval 
man”? We think -not, and just because man has 
always been something more than animal, something 
more, that is, in the direction of consciousness of 
action. We can quite understand that this conscious- 
ness would lead to forms of early social relationship, 
the chief characteristic of which was their great com- 
plexity. And this is in fact what we find. The 
modern social relationship is one of great simplicity, 
and the more we penetrate back the more complex 
does the social relationship become. To read some 
of the Australianand American Indian ideas of rela- 
tionship is to attempt to unravel a puzzle which needs 
strong mathematical faculties to get quite clearly before 
us. Mr. Wake, in threading his way through some of 
these puzzles, shows a vast amount of ingenuity and 
a vast amount of patience; and we venture to think 
that his work will be best welcomed among students 
for the exposition it gives of these complex systems. 

All ancient history must be approached through 
the medium of the existing savage world, and Mr, 
Wake gives good material under his various chapters 
for such a study of early man. We do not quite 
follow his line of argument, and particularly we can- 
not understand the attitude he assumes towards the 
Biblical narrative. Something more is needed than 
mere quotation. Recently, Dr. Tylor has shown us 
that there is a method, almost mathematical in its 
preciseness, by which savage life may be made to 
yield up some of its treasures as lessons of the past, 
and we think that Mr. Wake should have weighed 
his facts by Dr. Tylor’s standard before placing them 
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before the world. We are far from saying that Mr. 
Wake’s conclusions are not the result of scientific 
method, but we do wish emphatically to say that 
nothing throughout the closely-written pages reveals 
to us what his method is. Surely in a work dealing 
with so complicated a subject, it is worth while to 
reveal some of the process by which the conclusions 
are arrived at. As it is, the only way to test the 
conclusions is to go over the whole ground afresh ; 
to map out each fact in its relationship to other facts, 
and to see, if we can, that the conclusions drawn are 
sound. In the meantime the subject stands still, 
and many of us will prefer leaving Mr. Wake’s 
book, and proceeding upon our own lines. All the 
same we shall not be unthankful to Mr. Wake for 
his researches. They help us over some pitfalls, they 
reveal some weaknesses in our own methods and our 
own conclusions, and above all, they draw attention 
toa subject which is of immense importance in archzo- 
logy and anthropological science, namely, the forms 
of society which have made the life of man on earth, 
and which have influenced his conduct in attaining 
the great height which all the fallen nations of the 
world testify have been reached. 
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ROMAN ROAD INTO ESSEX. 

Can any of your readers give any information—or 
say where information may be obtained—as to the 
Roman road from the 7rajectus at Old Ford across 
the marshes ? 

Defoe, in his ‘‘ Tour through the Eastern Counties,” 
says (page 17, Cassell’s edition in the National Library, 
1888), ‘‘ That there seems to be lately fourid out in 
the bottom of the marshes (generally called Hackney 
Marsh, and beginning near about the place now called 
the Wick, between Old Ford and the said Wick), the 
remains of a great stone causeway, which, as it is 
supposed, was the highway, or great road from London 
into Essex, and the same which goes now over the 
great bridge betweea Bow and Stratford.” 

What authority had Defoe for this statement, and 
who found this said causeway ? 

A. P. WIRE. 

The Essex Field Club, 

Buckhurst Hill, 
May 7, 1889. 


GARSTON OLD CHURCH. 


Further excavations on the site of the ancient 
church of Garston, Lancashire, have disinterred a 
large additional number of stones, showing the cha- 
racter of this building. It was suggested, from the 
remains found previously, that the chancel, as well as 
the nave, might have had three bays, with north and 
south aisles. This is now proved by two additional 
chancel capitals having come to light. Of the east 
window the only remnant was part of the sill. In 
addition to this, the greater part of the tracery of this 
window and part of the jambs have turned up. It 
proves to have been a large square-headed window, 


with five trefoiled lights, very boldly and massively 
wrought. Label mouldings for this and the nave 
windows have also been found, a string course, pro- 
bably that of the clerestory, and further pieces of late 
Decorated plain tracery and mouldings, confirming 
the idea that the restorations already made on paper, 
which gave this period to the tower, were correct, the 
rest of the structure being very late Perpendicular. 
From the details of the body of the church it would 
seem to have been nearly a new building at the date 
of the dissolution of the chantries. 

These remains have a peculiar interest, from indica- 
tions that they afford of service of the older use 
having been carried on in the building till long after 
the Reformation. The church, although a large and 
important one, as evidenced by these remains, was 
not a parish church, but a chantry; and after the 
dissolution of the chantries, it is recorded by Bishop 
Gastrell (circa 1725) that it had no mihister or en- 
dowment ; that in 1650 it was reported to be ruinous, 
and that no service (aiter the reformed use) had been 
held in it since the Reformation. 

The Norris family, who had their mortuary chapel 
here, clung to the older faith till after the Civil War. 
In this contest their estates at Speke were seques- 
trated, and the church was probably wholly or partially 
ruined. A stone taken from the churchyard wall (in 
spite of this record) shows that some repairs were 
made in 1607 by William Norris and his wife, Eleanor 
Norris. It bears their initials and the above date. 
Stones of the chancel-arch show repairs of the orna- 
mental panelling with plaster, and a number of the 
stones from the interior still show traces of whitewash, 
fairly fresh, although others are weathered. This 
would indicate that up to 1707, perhaps to 1715, when 
the older structure was taken down and replaced by 
the much smaller chapel of that date, some portion 
of the old structure had been kept in use for Divine 
worship till the early part of the eighteenth century, 
though stated to be in ruins and disused in the very 
careful and complete diocesan notes of Bishop Gastrell. 

It is proposed to send the drawings, showing the 
probable restoration of this church, for inspection to 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
Buckingham Street, Strand. 

EDWARD W. Cox. 

Foxcovers, Bebington. 


LONDON SCULPTURED HOUSE-SIGNS. 
[Ante, xix., 159.] 

In the first article printed in your columns of his 
highly valuable and interesting series, Mr. Philip 
Norman, F.S.A., describes a sculptured sign of a bell, 
etc., as being yet 27 si¢z “ below a second-floor window, 
in a courtyard which once was attached to the Red 
Lion Inn, the house in front being numbered 251, High 
Holborn.” Inasmuch as the Old Red Lion Tavern, 
High Holborn (northern side), is numbered 72, it 
may possibly save some little difficulty hereafter in 
fixing the position of this relic if you allow me to 
say that the courtyard mentioned by Mr. Norman is 
named Red Lion Yard, and lies next westwards of 
No. 255, High Holborn (southern side). 

W. E. M. 

May 16, 1889. 
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should be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose 


Stamp, and sent to the Manager. 


NoTE.—AU Advertisements to reach the office by the 
15th of the month, and to be addressed—The:- Manager, 
EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTIQUARY OFFICE, 
62, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, E.C. 
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For SALE. 


Walton (Izaak), The Compleat Angler, or the Con- 
templative Man’s Recreation ; facsémi/e, produced in 
photo-lithography by Mr. Griggs; yellow cloth. 
Published by Quaritch, 1882; 12s.—14B, care of 
Manager. 

Ancient English Metrical Romances, selected and 
published by Joseph Ritson, and revised by Edmund 
Goldsmid, F.R.H.S.; 3 vols., in 14 parts, 4to., large 
paper, bound in vegetable parchment ; price £5 5s. 
—1IB, care of Manager. 

Sepher Yetzorah, the Book of Formation, and the 
thirty-two Paths of Wisdom. Translated from the 
Hebrew and collated with Latin versions by Dr. W. 
Wynn Westcott, 1887, 30 pp., paper covers (100 only 
printed), 5s. 6d. The Isiac Tablet Mensa, Isiaca 
Tabula Bembond of Cardinal Bembo, its History and 
Occult Signification, by W. Wynn Wescott, 1887, 
20 pp., plates, etc., cloth (100 copies only), £1 Is, net. 
—M., care of Manager. 

Sexagyma, Esoteric Physiology; a digest of the 
works of John Davenport, privately printed for sub- 
scribers ; £3 3s.—5C, care of Manager. 

Esoteric Physiology, The Royal Museum at Naples, 
being the Sixty Illustrations in that “ Cabinet Secret ” 
reduced and adapted, with abridged letter-press, 25 
copies only printed, uniform with “ Veneres et Priapi,” 
etc., with facsimile title-page. Subscribers’ edition, 
43 38.—M., care of Manager. 

Esoteric Physiology, Veneres et Priapi, a facsimile 
reprint illustrating the work “ Sexagyma,” a digest of 
the works of John Davenport, “‘ Curfositates Erotize 
Physiologize,” and ‘Aphrodisiacs and Anti-Aphro- 
disiacs.” Subscribers’ copy, 70 plates, £3 3s.—M., 
care of Manager. 

Berjeau’s Bookworm, a number of old parts for 
sale or exchange.—W. E. M., care of Manager. 

Dumas’ Monte Cristo; édition de luxe; 5 vols.; 
42 8s.—2c, care of Manager. 

Blades’ Enemies of Books; large-paper edition 
(only 50 printed), £2 2s.—3c, care of Manager. 

Iie, She, It, Egyptian Court Chronicle, by Seppell : 
English edition, very scarce, 10s. 6d.—M., care of 
Manager. 

Shakspeare as an Angler, by Ellacombe ; parch- 


ment, rare, 10s. 6d. (Interesting to collectors of 
Shakspeariana.)—M., care of Manager. 

Paul and Virginia, with a memoir illustrated by 
Lalanze, Paterson, 1881; No. 20 (50 copies printed 
with duplicate plates), very scarce, 25s.—M., care of 
Manager. 

Stott Library, large paper, The Essays of Mon- 
taigne, 2 vols., 18s.—S., care of Manager. 

Thackeray, Early Writings of, by Johnson, large 
paper, 50 copies only printed; duplicate plates, 

3s.—S., care of Manager. 

Bankside Shakspeare, Subscription to a set of 
(three vols. issued).—Offers to S., care of Manager. 

Lotos Series, large paper, vols. I and 2, and con- 
tinuation of the Subscription, 12s. 6d. per vol.—S., 
care of Manager. 

Lang and Sylvester’s The Dead Leman, large 
paper edition, 25s.—S., care of Manager. 

Lang’s Lost Leaders, large paper, 25s.—S., care of 
Manager. 

Lang’s Gold of Fairnilee, large paper, 26s.—S., 
care of Manager. 

Goldsmith’s Works, Temple Library edition, large 
paper, 2 vols., 21s.—S., care of Manager. 

“Temple Library,” Goldsmith’s Works, 2 vols. ; 
Lamb’s Essays, 2 vols., small paper edition, 20s. the 
4 vols.—S., care of Manager. 

Gosse’s Devonshire Coast, 1853, 24s.; Lowe’s 
British Grasses (pub. 21s.), 11s. ; Wood’s Nature’s 
Teachings, Virtue’s edition, 7s. Approval, free.— 
Dawson, 41, Elderslie Street, Glasgow. 

Offer wanted for 13 of Scott’s novels, 3 volumes 
each. Original edition printed by James Ballantyne 
and Co., 1816-1818, etc., in good condition, crest of 
the Hamilton family in each.—H. G. Carr, 17, Ryle 
Road, Sharrow, Sheffield. 

Archzological Journal, 1885, and 6 Glynne’s 
Churches of Kent ; Walford’s Antiquarian Magazine, 
vols, 1 and 2; Parts 1 and 2 of vol. 2 St. Paul’s 
Ecclesiological Society ; and Rubbings of Monumental 
Brasses.—Offers to Sparvel-Bayly, Ilford, Essex. 

Rare opportunity. For immediate sale, part of the 
private library of the late Marquis de Neuville, con- 
taining some very old French and English works of 
great value ; also éditions de luxe of French standard 
authors and novelists, beautifully engraved and bound. 
Returnable list forwarded.—Address, Professor A., 
1, St. Aubyn’s Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Berjeau’s Bookworm, Nos. 3, 4, 9, 13; 19, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33) 34, 35, 363 new 
series, 1869, Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, © 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12; 
new series, 1870, Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, 5; 10, II, 12; 
Printers’ Marks, Nos. 5, 6.—Elliot Stock, 62, Pater- 
noster Row, E.C. ; 

Thoroton’s or Throsby’s Histories of Nottingham- 
shire, Also books or engravings relating to this county 
—quaint books of any kind. Also old American 
literature.—O. B., Carolgate, Retford. 





